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PREFACE 


Tiilg little bo6k, which is reprinted — with slignt altera- 
tions— by the courtesy of Messra. T. *C. & E. C. Jack 
from their Guide to the English* Language, consists of a 
series df lectures on compQsition which were originally 
prepared for students of the Science Faculties of the 
University of Manchester. The purpose of the lectures 
was not only to afford instruction in essay- writing, but 
also to offer a groundwork of general principles by the 
aid of which the works of seUcted prose writers might 
^th advantage be studiet^ It was felt that a mere 
enunciation of .abstract principles, without constant 
iflustration fr6m standard works, could serve no useful 
purpose. iJ, therefore, this little book is to be of us^ 
either to ‘teachers oi students, the writer feels that, as 
hay already been done to some extent in the book, it 
should, be used in conjunction with some collection of 
prose,extracts or essays. 

E. CLASSEN. 


LoK]jpNj_1917. 
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STYLE AND COMPOSITION 


INTRODUCTION 

There iti a sense in which, style and composition are 
the same thing ; for composition, if we think of it 
as the art of composing, or writing, will coincide in 
its boundaries with those of style, which is also the 
art of writing. But there is also another sense of the 
word composition, which imv’ies a number of gram- 
matical and logical rules rather than anything which 
one could call art. In this latter sense, composition 
iperely teaches' us to arrange and group our thoughts 
in a logical order, and to express them in language 
which doesrno violence to the accepted rules of grammar. 
1^/8 province, therefore, on the qne hand, is much the 
same as.tiie province of accidence and syntax, and, on 
the otter hand, in so far as it teaches the orderly 
presentation of thought, it forms a part of logic. Com- 
position in the sense in which we shall use the word 
here, aiina, at the achievement of clearness and in- 
telligibility in writing. It has in view the reader as 
mvtq^a^ and perhaps more than, the writer, and is 
to this extent social in its nature. But in so far 
composition views the reader, it must provide, not for 
aay paAicular reader, but for the generality of readers, 

* 8.0. A 
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and must'formulatg its “rules on the bask of the E({)eech- 
forms and speech-usage in common usa among those 
readers. It will therefore follow closely accepted usage 
in language. 

Herein it differs from style ; Tor it is of the essence 
of style that it is individual afid not general. Two 
writers thinking of the physiological act known as 
blushing will g^ve expression to their 'thought 
ently, according to the circumstances, and according 
to their power of expression. One of them might? 
write, “ She did not blush, V but the other, witli greater 
powers of imagination and of analysis, might write, 
as Meredith <?4d,r “ There was not a sign of the torch 
in the lalood.”^ Both expressions would be perfectly 
correct from the poin^ of view of grammar and com- 
position, but it is^ clear?, that one of the expressions 
has a muclf more personal, colour than the other. The 
first gives the thought in the most economical and 
everyday language, and is a bare statement of the fact 4 
whilst the other is suggestive of the reflections of the 
writer, is informed *uy the shajie and content of his 
mind, and is, for this reason, a purely personat exp- 
pression. 

Style may thus< be said to be self-expression -.within 
the limits prescribed by grammar and logic, or, to put 
it more plainly, within the limits of intelligibility and 
clearness. The more a work discloses tte ^rsonal 
feelings and attitude of the writer, the ipofe really 
it will cla-im and hold “our interest ; and, convermy, 
the more the personal note is absent, the^^ more insi|^d 
it ‘becomes. A grocer’s catalogue may be said to Kave 
no style for this reason, for the only self-revelatic^ 
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whic£»it contains is the fact lhat «the coHijpiler sells 
groceries ; and this fact, though it may be of interest, 
pan only be so if it is presented to us in such a way 
as to awaken our sympathy. In the same way a busi- 
ness lettei, though it may express more of the desires 
of the writer, is yet clothed in' such unimaginative 
and stereotyped language that it fails to make a‘ny 
appeaj. 

In the following pages we propose to point out in 
^eater detail the chief characteristics of style, and then 
to proceed to an exposition of the main principles of 
composition. We shall begin with the consideration 
of style, because, as will appear later, the rules of com- 
position must frequently give way to its demands. 



CnAPTER I 
STYLE 

It has already been said in the introduction that' style, 
is the exprecsion, in writing, of personality. Its relation 
to compositidfe ii. very much the same as the relation 
of the important acts* of a man’s life to his little every- 
day actions ; for just ss a man will show his character 
and will disclose his strength and weakness by his con- 
duct in the important affgrirs of life, so also in a large 
number of cases hS will do exactly as others do, aad 
will follow the customs of the society in which he lives. 
He will wear clothes of a certain kind, will eat his meals 
in a certain way, an"^ so on. It*is the same in writing. 
In a broad way the individuality of the writer will shoW 
itself, but at the same time he will make us^ ‘of words 
and phrases according to the tradition of the language. 
He will not use a singular subject with a plural tverb ; 
he will not use words with such an unfamiliar meaning 
that they would not be understood by th#¥eader. ^ 
This difference between composition end style} is 
fundamefital. Composition, in so far ^s ilf tS^hes 
(dSamess and intelligibility, is only a means to* an e»d, 
an instrument which mifct be adapted to the.en^ in 
view. The grocer’s catalogue, admirable’ as it may 
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be the j^int of view oi^ cornposition> will not 

give the readgr any impression of the grocer’s shop. 
To do that something more is required : the words 
and phrases of which the catalo^e is composed must 
' be rearranged and regrouped in such a way as to repro- 
duce the impression made by tte shop on the mind 
of the writer. A certain creative effort is necessary, 
and t|ie resirlt ’of that creative and imaginative effort 
is style. 

• But the desire to give expression to* one’s thoughts 
and emotions is alway» accompanied b;^ another desire 
— to make that expression as fit, as excellent, in short, 
as beautiful as possible. A writer will ever seek to 
give to his words the form and colour of the Ihought 
which they embody. Any lack of harmony between 
the written words and the tho. ghts which they embody 
wfil jar upon him. He will not rest until he has re- 
established the unison between thought and expression, 
ftnd it is just this striving for harmony, for the ideal 
of beauty, wVich still further distinguishes style from 
compositic>n. In composition we ilnd rather the purely 
negative and practical aim of avoiding grammatical 
errors aad logical ambiguity. 

If it is true that the functions ot style are positive 
and ideal, and that those of composition are merely 
negative and practical, it is also true that style is pro- 
gressive ai^ creative, whilst composition is conservative 
and prescriptive. The rules of composition are the 
luics.-oi^ grammar, and these* are based ei^tirely on 
what is,usuaP in the speech of the majority of the we|l- 
eduoated members of the coropunity. It follows, there- 
fyre, tfiat grammar knows nothing of those idioms and 
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constructions whiph have not yet becoi^ae generaif All 
those new meanings of words, and all experiments in 
grammatical structure which are present in a language, 
and which may as yfet be fighting their battle for ex- 
istence, are imknown to the grammarian, .because they ' 
are not generally accepted. All the subtle and in- 
definable changes of meaning in words, frequently of 
very slow growth, cannot be seized by the grammarian,^ 
because he is hot always sure whether they will live 
or die. As yet all these potential changes are “eX' 
ceptions,” and* the only exertions which the gram- 
marian acknowledges are the old-fashioned ones. From ' 
his point of vjew^ the new exceptions are not exceptions 
at all ; •they'' aVe errors, violations of grammatical rules. 
From this fact it” is obvious that grammar is founded 
on the speech-habits ol^ihe preceding generation, and 
not on th^se of the present generation. Gramn&r, 
then, is conservative. It always lags,, and always must 
lag, a little behind the language of the day, and unlesp 
one bears in mind that grammar was made* for language, 
and not language foe grammar, dt is easy to see how 
grammar would prevent all change and developmer^ 
in language. 

But this it has .never been able to do. The creative 
instinct in man has always been too strong. Each one 
of us, in using language, turns it to his own purpose, 
moulds it, and adapts it ; each one of u^erdates his 
own style. The sailor expresses himself in terms derived 
from his experience of the sea, the huntsrnan jn ^^ms 
derived from his experiences of the chaS^, and so on. 
In th\is turning language to our own ends, each<K>ne 
of us is helping it to outstrip grammar, and to *enlargs 
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its fipssibility of exf)ression. Jbe mSn — or the woman 
— who first combined hair and pin into one word was 
following his creative instinct, and added something 
new to the language, of which neither grammar nor 
dictionary ^knew anything before. In the same way 
each one of us is constantly adding something — ^perhaps 
not always so successfully — to the store of lang-iage. 
It is, of cour«e, not only in giving new meanings and 
new* applications to words that we modify or 'develop 
our language ; we may do so by introducing new con-i 
struntians, by modify’’^ old ones, and in various other 
ways ; but it is of importhnce to remember that these 
developments are individual, creative developments, 
and are, as such, a part of style. It oiiould be borne 
in mind that these innovatioiis a^e frequently direct 
and deliberate violations of ',xanamatical rules, though 
later on, if they are generally adopted, they will appear 
in grammars as permissible exceptions. If their popu- 
Ihrity should ever become so great that munerous 
other violaMons of the old rules of grammar are made 
on the 8«.me model, they will appear no longer as mere 
exceptions, but as rules. 

It would appear, then, that the essence of style is 
personality. That this is really so may be shown 
perhaps still m<Jre clearly by an examination of some 
braSich of literature. We may take for convenience’ 


sake ihp essay. If we read, say, a dozen essays by 
different; writers, preferably, if possible, on the same 
lul^ect, shall see, on reaction, that there is some 
general proposition imderlying them all. * With this 
^gneml proposition we were already familiar. We Heed 
not have agreed with it, nfcr need we have known the 
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arguments^by whic^ it was established ;* but nevefthe- 
less it must have been intelligible to us, ^otherwise we 
could not have understood the essays. If, for example, 
wfe read Addison’s esSay “ On Cheerfulness,” printed 
on page 69, we may ask ourselves at the»ei*d of the 
perusal what it is all«>about, arid •answer, in a general 
way,' “ Cheerfulness is a good thing.” Similarly it is 
possibly to extract from any other piece of work a 
general propositibn or a general truth already familiar. 
'But although it* is possible to formulate the central 
thought of an essay, it is certaiiriuat no two individuals 
would develop that thought in the same way. The 
reason is obvious. No matter what the subject on which 
we wish .to •w'rlvj,*we shall all, in some respect, think 
differently about it. 'The sea is a totally different 
thing to the child who g'b^ to spend his summer holi- 
days by its chores arid to the fisherman who eanis hft 
daily bread on its w§,ter8. *It has entered into the ex- 
perience of the child in a manner as different as possible 
from the manner in which it has entered into the con- 
sciousness of the fishwman. The# child associates the 
seaside with the innumerable joys of a holiday, with, 
sandcastles and donkey-rides, with liberty and. play ; 
the fisherman, on f^e other hand, associates it .with 
a hard struggle for the means of existence in summer 
and winter, in wind and storm. It has entered into 
his whole conception of life to such an extei;jb.tl!at he 
measures all his other experiences by standar^ derivefl 
from his knowledge of it* And so it is •with %11 4 )i»r 
thoughts and feelings. Each one of them*links, itself 
by association with the thoughts and feelings of the 
past ; and since there are no two human beings* who 
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havl»quite th# same fund of eiperi«nce, it ft)llows that 
in no two cases will the thoughts and feelings of two 
individuals be the same on a given occasion. And just 
as the possibilities of association are limitless, so also 
are the •possibilities bf expression. In so far, then, 
as we write faithfully what is in our minds and do 
not merely imitate ; in so far as we analyse our thoughts 
and .emotions 'sincerely, and endeavoijr to the ^jest of 
our power to render faithfully in words the thoughts 
we have analysed, we shall be gtving our own personal 
interpretation of whatever, has entere*d into our con- 
sciousness. It is this personal elaboration* of a general 
truth or proposition which constitutes,. in*the last resort, 
style, it is this which explains why half 5, dozen different 
writers, setting out to describe the same object, or to 
advance arguments in favouy- of the same proposition, 
\fbuld all write in a different way. If “ke can dis- 
engage the commonplace and the universal in any 
.piece of literature, then all that is left — the elaboration 
and the manner of presentation, the point of view, 
the symjiathies and antipathies — ^are the personal 
fJerttent, and the words and tjie arrangement of the 
words which express them are the personal style. 

In so far then, ^ style is the expression of personality, 
there will be as many different styles as there are 
individuals who write. Each type of mind will find 
its owrf majiner of expression, its own style. The quick 
ai|d vivid ^ntellect will find expression in a spirited 
styl^; the careless or the umfisciplined mind will find 
its expressiofl in a weak or diffuse style. And so also 
in #very kind of style, both ite strength and its weakness 
ipust Be sought in the mind and temper of the writer. 
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Any defecte of styl|! will, therefore, be tfaceable iif the 
first instance to some defect in the thoi^ght of which 
tho words are the expression. The first essential of 
good writing is thus fhat one should have something 
of sufficient interest or importance to write about, 
for no amoimt of m*e beautiful^expression will com- 
pensate for the absence of thought. If the words are 
not infolded b^ an idea, they will neter be able to , 
rouse our curiosity or to hold our attention. The 
acquisition of material is therefore a necessary pre-« 
liminary to good writing, ^d*8r study of thef manner 
•n which w^ acquire it is a necessary preliminary to 
the study of ^le* 

But iC is possible for a style to be weak even though 
ihe ideas which it expresses are good. This kind of 
weakness is to be traced\^ quite a different cause. In 
jhis case, since the* material calling for expression Ss 
ff the right kind, jfche weakness must necessarily lie 
n the language used for the expression of it. In othej^ 
words, language does not render it faithfully. This 
jossibility leads to af^second point of view i» studying 
style. We have now fo ask ourselves how, when wq 
lave got our material, we are to use it. What are 
;he means of expression at our command ? How can 
we convey exactly the thought in our minds ? Is it 
lossible for the language to betray the thought f 

The problem of style would thus seem tojie Iwvofold. 
First we must collect our material and make sure tlj^t 
‘t is of th§ right kind, and then we must gi'vh eii 2 >r^|^on 
-O.it in such a way that the words we «se faithfully 
Mibody our thoughts. (Jf these two problems 4lle 
second only, as concerned primarily with the 'art of 
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exjsession, touches the problem style. *We have to 
inquire, therefore, what are the qualities of style 
which will induce us to read a book, and what are the 
qualities which will give uS the satisfaction we 
expect bo derive from reading it. This latter consider- 
ation brings to our notice the reader, and reminds 
us of the very important fact that we write in order to 
be read. Wo realise that there are two factors to be 
considered in the writing — ^namely, tie writer and the 
reader. We have not only t© discover the manner 
in whicii the writer ooSects his material and finds exact 
expression for it, but we have also to inquire what is 
the relation of the personal expression of the writer 
to the general demands of the reader. We Live seen 
that one of the most important elements of style is 
the personality of the writv* ; but is there no limit 
to his liberty of expression ? Does it river conflict 
with the requirements of the reader ? 

Therefore there are two points of departure from 
which the problem may be approached. Firstly, that 
of the writer, who must give personal expression to 
his thought ; and secondly, that of the reader, whose 
conceptions must also be respected. To some extent, 
then, there would seem to be a c(viflict between these 
two necessities. But the conflict is more apparent 
than real ; for, jrfter all, the writer is always a member 
of th^ coifmunity for which he writes, and will share 
the coac^tions of that community. His thoughts 
wiU. tljiBrefcre naturally tend^ to find expression in a 
form §ccep1lible to it. From the point of view of ^the 
tender, on the other hand, ye must ask ourselves what 
is nedfessary in writing if it is to be read at all, and the 
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answer to Ihis question may be said tQ be thai^the 
writing must be interesting and clear. Frpra the point 
of yiew of the reader, therefore, we have to study the 
principles of interest ahd clearness in writing. From 
the point of view of the writer \fe must inquire what 
the means are by wllich an author gives expression 
to Ins thought and by which he arouses the interest 
of the readier. 

It is obvious that there is no limit to the possible 
’number of thoughts, though the number of words in 
the language and even the, nuMier of combinations 
of words is ^limited. How, then, give expression to 
innumerable t^ugjuts with a limited number of words ? 
What aj5 the mfians an^ what the accessories by which 
this apparent miracle is achieved ? A study of the art 
of expression will show^l this. It will reveal the 
immense pcflsibihties* of language and its infinite r^ 
sources of expression. It will show the sensitiveness 
of word-associations, and their wonderful suppleness 
And flexibility. It will show the precise value of the 
figures of speech, theft function, aud their possibilities 
as means of expression. , 

Fundamentally, style is a matter of thought super- 
ficially, it is a matter of words, phras^, and construc- 
tions. A little reflection will show the truth of this 
statement. If two individuals set o«t to express in 
words the same thought, the result must, if tt&tRought 
be exactly expressed, be the same. “ The ^uo sets*’ 
is the expression of a thought which cannot ,be,®x- 
preped exactly in any other way. “ The*sun links ” 
means something different— ivery little different perhaps, 
but still different. “ The red sun sinks belo^ the* 
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horifcan ” is different again ; it calls^ip new ifssociations, 
is more vi'vdd, more picturesque. Superficially the 
difference is only one of choice of words ; in other 
cases the difference may lie iff the arrangement and 
groupings of words ; ‘but the real difference between 
these various mode# of expressfon lies deeper: it is 
to be found in the difference of the thought underlying 
the mere wordfe. 

That which characterises one writer as distinct from 
another is, therefore, his way of thinking, the harmonies 
which hfe is able to tjie obscure relations between 
things which he alone is able to perceive ^and express. 
It is for this reason that it is impossiblq.to teach style, 
for if style is the art of expression, ^ h< 5 w is it possible 
to teach the unknown, or the art of expressing the 
unknown ? One can, it is Viiie, analyse the style of 
dthers ; one can investigate the manner in which they 
^ve expression to their thought ; « one can admire’ the 
jsubtlety and delicacy of the expression ; but it should 
not be forgotten that to the subtlety and delicacy of 
expression belong als «5 an anterioff subtlety and delicacy 
^f thought, and it is just these which cannot be taught. 
We can •discover that a piece of writing is forceful, 
or picturesque, 05 that it has one c€ other of the num- 
erous qualities of good style, but we cannot imitate 
it unless our own thoughts have the same latent quality. 

If tBe -differences in the style of any two writers are 
si^aply a inflection of their Afferent ways of thinking, 
th^ style 18 nothing more thhn the expression of per- 
sonality. Ilf is true that this conception of the nature 
of^tyle has been condemned on the ground that it 
^eads to affectation ; but that is only because, as will 
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appear later, the eonception has been misinterpx'eted. 
If 'we may assume, then, that style is the expression 
of personality, it should follow that every one who 
puts pen to paper has his own style. And this is per- 
fectly true, though the admission does not necessarily 
imply that every one has a distinctive style. But, 
it may be further urged, there are no two individuals 
with exactly the same way of thinking, and since style 
is the expression of thought every one should have 
his own distinctive style, reflecting that personality. 

This objection leads us immediately to recognise 
that there is something more in style than the expression 
of personality; that, indeed, the expression must be 
faithful', complete, and accurate. All of us have different 
ways of thinking, all of us have a different fund of 
experience, all of us look upon even the most trivial 
and unimportant incidents of life from different points 
of view ; but few cf us succeed in reproducing them 
faithfully. Most of us, indeed, are content ^to represent 
them approximately, and to this end we use well-worn 
phrases and constructions, in the knowledge' that our 
'’ellow-men will understand at any rate approximately 
what they stand for. These words and phiases are 
ike worn coins : they pass current ; jthey are inunedi- 
itely recognised, without any careful scrutiny, as coin 
af the realm ; and they are known to stand for certain 
vague and indefinite possibilities. But the/ have not 
;he stamp and the clear-cut lines of the new coiii. Th^y 
ire everywhere accepted, though the inscriptioR which 
ihaj^ bear is not legible, and though one' canaot see 
ixactly what it tells us. So it is also with words ttn^ 
jombinations of words. These also may be worn an<J 
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ster^yped, or they may be fresh *nd evef reminted. 
Thus it is that the infinite variety of thought and ex- 
perience of countless millions of individuals is, in passing 
from thought to words, worn down to a monotonous 
and inexpressive aveAge, which is anything but dis- 
tinctive. Thus, thotgh it is true that every living 
being, as surely as he has his own individuality, has 
the materials t»f a distinctive and pe’-sonal style, yet 
he lacks the instinct, or the concentration, or the insight 
•by which alone that individuality may be faithfully 
expressed in words. 

Style in writing, then, looked at from this purely 
negative point of view of what is persona^, would appear 
to be the faithful representation of a separa^-e and 
peculiar experience. As such it should not therefore 
be restricted to individuals, out should also emerge 
wfterever there is a broad line of demarcatiun between 
t^e materials of style — ^that is to say, wherever the range 
ef experience of one group of individuals differs from 
that of anotlier, i.e. in different classes of society, in 
different ^^^es, in different countrils. This expectation 

in' fact fulfilled, for we all of .us speak of a French, 
Germanr«or English style, of an academic or popular 
style, and the like. What, then, do ve mean by speak- 
ing 0 ^ an eighteenth century style as distinct from a 
sixteenth or nineteenth century style ? We surely 
mean 8omo(hing qmte distinct from the individual 
st^es of and his contemporaries ; we mean 

sotpi^hiug tfiat is far from beifig individual, but rather 
coOimosi to aA of them, something pecuhar to the colour 
and* tone of all of them, wMch the writers neither of 
t^e succeeding nor of the preceding centuries could 
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possibly pf>ssess. ^Vbat else is this soinething bH4 the 
reflection of the conditions of life peculiar to their 
day ? To put the matter quite crudely : there were 
no motor-cars and ifb wireless telegraphy in those 
days, and therefore there is no rftention ofithese things 
in their works ; nor ’is there any sign of what these 
thin^ stand for, or of the type of civilisation which 
producjes them, ^or of the type of mind which is the 
outcome of them. The eighteenth century style, then, 
like the style of any ‘Other century, is the expression* 
of the individuality of that ,cehtul> . No othef century 
could prodqce that style, nor could the eighteenth 
century produce, the style of any other century than 
its owrf. We fni^ht well, indeed, expect a Green- 
lander who had never left his native shores to write 
The Egoist as expect Aa hson to have written the The 
New Maehi'avelU. 

Ih exactly the same way, so long as a Frenchman 
remains a Frenchman and a German German, thq 
French style will differ from the German, and both 
will differ from the English. The life of the one — his 
institutions, his government, his education, his amus^ 
ments, and his whole outlook on life — will differ funda- 
mentally from these of the other.^ This could not 
be otherwise ; for if it were, then the Englishman, 
or the Frenchman, or the German ceuld pass from his 
own civilisation to that of any other couttry tvithout 
being conscious of the change, and this is, clearly ijot 
possible. ,It is doubtless for this reason thal; a Qon^.d;e 
mjfltery of a foreign language is one of the%nost difficult 
tldngs to acquire, and th«.t the number of those 
have written successfully in a foreign language Is very 
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limitfd. In a less degree, too, it accounts for the 
scarcity of firat-rate translators, of men who are able 
to enter so thoroughly into the spirit of a foreign 
language, and of the thought which underlies it, as to 
be able tq render it faithfully in their own language. 

Just as there is a Ptyie peculiax’ to certain centuries 
and certain countries, so also there is a style peculiar 
to certain clarses of the same society. It is quite 
natural, for example, that the style of a working man 
.should differ from the style of the well-bom and well- 
educated man of letters. The difference cannot be 
measured, or even accounted for, in terms of school 
or college education. The real cause of the difference 
lies much deeper than that ; it is to be found in the 
different circumstances of life of the two classes, in 
the different environment ar i range of experience. 
It would be just as unreasonable co expect similarity 
of style in the work of two men drawn from widely 
separated classes and with widely differing experiences 
of life, as it would be to expect similarity in style in 
Bunyan and Bernard Shaw. The habits of mind and 
thought in the two cases are so different, the material 
for reflection so fundamentally opposed, that it would 
be wonderful indeed if there wore any close resemblance 
in style. 

Differences in style thus correspond to differences 
of outlook. a^'d to different mental, moral, and physical 
fouadations. The same causes as are at work in the 
case of natioiis and centuries a:.e also at work in indi- 
tX^duals. Thought and experience form the irreducible 
mitdmum of every style, from the highest to the lowest. 
But these differences only become apparent when 

* 3.0. B 
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translated into ■v^prds. Until they tyre givei^ifonn 
and shape in words they remain latent*, undeveloped 
differences, so that the immediate problem of style 
is concerned with an ^analysis of the use of words. It 
is by the use of words alone that thought, is,communi- 
cated, and it is by the good or (bad use of words that 
styfe becomes good or bad. It is true that the proper 
grouping and classification of thoughts i5 also of import-, 
ance as a quality of style, but it is possible to have 
a perfectly clear piece of composition — ^that is to a&jf 
clear from the point of vigw of' arrangement*— without 
good style.^ Clearness is possible of achievement by 
attention to ^.h^ ordinary rules of logic and syntax, 
and therefore falls rather under the head of composition, 
under which it mil be treated in the next section. But 
that more subtle someti^ng, on the other hand, which 
goes under the nafne of good style, and which is im- 
mediately recognised by every reader, springs almost 
entirely from the writer’s special gift • in the use qf 
words. 

A word is a synibol for a thing or for «. thought. 
But the thing or thq thought which it symbolises is 
infinitely more complex than the symbol. .The word 
house is a mere aggregation of sounds, but the things 
it stands for are many. It conjures up numerous mental 
images and many sensations. Still more numerous are 
the associations which the mention of it<4jwakens. It 
recalls shape and size, colour and mat^al, len^h, 
breadth, ^ and height; ib calls up images *of 4oo^fmd 
v^dows, of roofs and walls, of roonas ond c^llan|,*of< 
chinmey-pots and stairs^. It may perhaps remind'us 
of some particular house in which we have liVed, and 
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in th«t case it brings with it a further train of associa- 
tions. But in using a word we do not necessarily thiiik 
of all these elements of meaning at the same time ; 
some of them are not necessary lo our immediate pur- 
pose when we pronounce a word. Thus the word 
house is never used ajone. We say that we have just 
moved into a new house, and by saying this we mean 
by hoxise a place to dwell in, and the other meanings 
of the word are not brought prominently forward in 
\)ur consciousness. But if we say a white house, we call 
up images and associations of quite a different kind. 
In this case we think rather of the outer v'alls, and of 
their colour, and do not at all thin^' c" such details 
as the rooms in the house, or the number of staircases 
or bathrooms contained in the house. On the other 
hand, if we speak of a heav ifully decorated house or 
a well-furnished house, our thoughts turn to certain 
of the accidentals of the house ; .sre no longer think 
of brick or stone or rough-cast. What has happened, 
then, to the meaning of the word house in these ex- 
amples ? We see, indeed, that the meaning has varied ; 
that certain elements of meaning have been called into 
consciousness, while others have been left to slumber 
on in the mind. What has really happened in the 
above, cases is that the adjectives new, white, well- 
furnished, beautifidly decxyrated are guardians of the 
word hhuse , they watch over it and keep it within 
ceiiain bbtvids. Or, differently expressed, they are 
censors, .standing at the threshold of consaiousness, 
refusing^admittance to all those members of the throng 
of ifieanings associated with the word fumse which do 
n^t ac(^rd with the spirit of the accompanying words. 
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It is not, towever, /)nly the immediate neighbouiijFhich 
thus influences the latitude of meaning of particular 
words ; the whole context does so also. For example, 
in the above sentence, “ I moved into a new house,” 
the word new is not the word which by itself calls up 
the meaning dwelling-place ; nemhome by itself means 
something quite difierent from dwelling-place. What 
limits<the meani/ig both of new and hous^'m this sentence, 
is the context, / moved into. So it is with all words. 
Each one has the latent power to call up numerous 
meanings, sensations, and ^images? The mind is- fully 
peopled with them, ever ready to do service at the call ' 
of a word, fh^ mind is stored with the memory of 
all ouf thouglfts ^ and, experiences ; in the mind they 
rub shoulders, associate, combine, group and regroup 
themselves in the procVfs called thought, and words 
are the external symbols o^ those thoughts. Each w^rd 
therefore is dependent on its fellows, and only in the 
rarest of cases can we communicate our thought in p, 
single word. We use words in sentences, and in sen- 
tences words take o8 that meantog which is determined 
by other words. Any^one sense of a word may combine 
with any of the senses of any other word. .Indeed, it 
is just because most words have, so many possible 
meanings and are so rich in associations, and because 
each one of these meanings and associations can com- 
bine with the meanings and associations oftoth^r words, 
that the resources of language as a means pf*expreS§ion 
are seemingly unlimited If a word had only,on^^xed, 
ai>d unchanging meaning, our powers ^of egression* 
would be very limited in <k>mparison with the complexity 
of our thought. In science, it is true, words— Air some 
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of flxem — ha\ 3 only one meaniug ; but ordinary 
language, espucially the language of literature, requires 
something more flexible and su^estive than the word 
which has only one meaning. 

It is the perfect knbjvledge and exploration of this 
great mine of possibinties of expression and suggeption 
which stamps the stylist. He knows how to combine 
a few words in such a way that, when they enter the 
mind of the reader, they will be rich in suggestion ; 
they will stimulate associations, they will suggest that 
which cannot be expressed in so many words, and 
catch the reflection of things themselves invisible. 
As Professor Raleigh says : “ In eucl a phrase as 
‘the angel of the Lord,’ language rrocks the positive 
rivalry of the pictorial arts, which can offer only the 
poor pretence of an equivalen , in a young man painted 
with wings.” 

.Words are constantly changing ih their significance. 
They assume, the manners of the company they keep, 
and they adapt themselves to ^ their environment. 
Whether as presenting images or as suggesting meaning 
they will reveal their life-history? Idiot, from meaning 
a private person, has come to mean one who is in some 
way mentally deficient, and in this ch'vnge of meaning 
is related the opinion which some part of the com- 
munity once held of private persons. The change 
of meaning is due, as in so many other cases, to some 
emotional* altitude to the thing symbolised by the 
wor^ The young Greek who came to a privatb English 
b<^rding-schobl, and called the proprietor an idiet 
and"his school an idiotic s^t)ol, was doing something 
rfkpre than reproach the institution ; he was unwittingly 
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pointing out thof difference of certain sociar and 
political conditions or developments in* England and 
in Greece. 

Sometimes words come to approach each other so 
closely that their meanings become confused,' and what 
are called synonyms arise. But' in the vast majority 
of cases the changes of meaning in words have the 
opposite tendency : to increasing fineness of distinction: 
and to the development of new meanings. But even 
where words do approach very near in meaning, there 
is never complete coalescence, there is never* coiliplete 
identity. What are called synonyms are not absolute 
synonyms ; tl ere is always some shade of difference 
in the meanings of them, as is shown by the existence 
of dictionaries of synonyms, the function of which is 
to make clear those diffi. ’•ences. The fact is that lan- 
guage has no room for synonyms. Its resources are 
not so great that it can afford to have a word lying idle, 
and so it either differentiates the meaning of one of the 
synonyms still further, or it allows it to die out. Where 
two words approach' in meaning, the whole instinctive 
force of language tends to separate them again. ’ j 

Since the so-called synonyms really have stotne slight 
difference of meantmg, they may prove of real value 
in achieving variety of expression. They nofj only 
help to avoid the monotony whidh arises from the 
repetition of a word within a short space, out they also 
help to clarify the sense by adding a new p«iAt of view, 
by thromng fresh light *on the subject, and by shewing 
things in a new relation. Then, too, %ince*a wprd' 
may change its meaning in a new context, ^it *may 
happen that the repetition of it might be inappropriate 
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or eip^n misleading. So mutually, adhesive and so 
intimately associated are words, that, rather than tear 
them out of their context, it is often better to sub- 
stitute a synonym in an altered'context. In addition 
to the gain .which may sometimes be derived in this 
way from a change of wo^d, the balUnce and the euphony 
of the sentence may be improved also. 

Style, then, Ut bottom is the dress *^f thougl^, and 
the better it fits, the better the style. Every writer 
•must struggle with the material of language — with 
words and combinations of^ words — until he has found 
out the right dress for his thought. He must shift 
his ground, and even change his meapp)g, until at last 
he is successful in his quest. , Often it may happen 
that he cannot find the expression for his thought ; 
he may search in vain for t^e word or phrase. But 
hd will not be satisfied with any ‘substitute ; he will 
j^refer to leave something unsaid, .rather than to ’say 
it imperfectly. ■ This is what is meant by sincerity, 
which is present in all writing that carries conviction. 
It is sincerity, faithfulness to om own thought, which 
^ives us to seek for the exact (jxpression of our mean- 
ing. It. is the desire to be true to our thoughts which 
drives us to wrestle with language until it yields itself 
to our wishes. Every one of us must wrestle in this 
way at some time, or other, for there is nothing so real 
in langiiagems the fact that it binds us down and clips 
th*e wings qf our thought, if we would allow it to do so. 
Wq j^ll pf us feel its restraint.”- We cannot xiprite down 
<»Ven tlje simplest thought without feeling that language 
pulbhes us somewhere ; a hundred times we shall feel 
^he pfbssure and the insufficiency of our material. It 
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was the knowledgf. of this which was <tn the nsihd of 
the poet when he wrote : 

arum kann dev lebendige Geist dem Geist nicht 
erscheiiien ? 

3richt die Seele, so sprieat, ach ! sehon die Seele 
nicht niehr.”« 

Every one who has something of his own to say feels 
the oppression,^ feels the conflict between two forces,* 
the impulse within him, and the force of language. 
The writer wishes to* make himself understood, and 
must not therefore depart too far from the established 
usage ; he must make use of the existing language 
material. But, op the other hand, he wishes to struggle 
through to thicj expr^sion of his own intimate and 
personal thought, and to this end he must wrestle 
with that established u^ge, and adapt it to his own 
ends. He^must eve'n, witlpn the limits of intelligibility 
recfeate for his own .purposes. The writer who succeeds 
in finding the means of expression, of fuU expression? 
whether by using only the existing material or by 
adding to it or modifying it, is thb stylist. 

When a writer has succeeded in putting his thofightf 
into words, and when he is satisfied that the words 
convey exactly whut he wishes to fiay, he has over- 
come the greatest difficulties of style. But his trcpibles 
do not end here. When he has found his words, he 
must still ask himself if they are such al^ to give a 
uniform and harmonious effect. Every goad* piece of 
writing bps a certain consistency with itself? v^ch 
contributes to no slight extent to the general* effe<^. 
Unity of tone is nothing i^ore than consistency in the 
manner of writing. There is nothing so discon^rtin^ 
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as a •^::ece of composition which passes without reason 
from one style of writing to another, from the light 
and colloquial style to the heavy and dignified, or from 
the serious to the comic. Not tfiat styles should never 
be mixed-; for in some cases the subject absolutely 
demands such change in the manner of writing. The 
drama, for example, may contain elements both- of 
tragedy and of comedy ; the novel ^ust necessarily 
pass from the descriptive to the narrative style, and 
may call for colloquial, expository, or argumentative 
passages. Where there is no absolute uniformity in 
the subject-matter there can, of course, be no uni- 
formity of style in writing. Uniformity of tone is not 
opposed to variety, but only to inconsistency under 
identical conditions. It depends partly on the subject- 
matter and partly on the riidience. By imiformity 
of tone is meant not only that the tone shc'ild be the 
same so long as the subject-matter is the same, but also 
^hat it should- be the one most appropriate to the occa- 
sion. The most familiar example of inappropriateness 
of tone is to be seen in the man who “ talks like a book.” 
It is' not that there is anything absolutely wrong in 
talking like a book, but only that there are once and 
for all conventions! which govern oui^manner of speaking 
in ordinary conversation. We may, if we please, 
“speak like a book,” but if we do so we run the risk 
of being Tidiculed. In the same way it offends our 
sense of *psopriety if, on a solemn occasion, such as 
on the delivery of a sermon,* or any formal address, 
ti|« language? of everyday conversation is used. Tjhe 
onl^ general principle which chn be set up in this respect 
that* the style should match the occasion. 
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Really, cthe chajracter of the audiejice detawnines 
the character of the style. Nobody in hia senses would 
attempt to speak to, or write for, children in the same 
language as he would use to a learned society ; nor 
wjauld a lawyer or a doctor address the layman in the 
same terms as he w^uld addrest the members of his 
own* profession. But, looked at from another point 
of vie^, it is not%o much the audience which determines 
the style as the thought. For what one wishes to say 
to the child is not the»sanie as what one wishes to say 
to the learned society, and, *^hat the doctor wishes to 
say to the layman is not the same as what he would 
wish to say toihis fellow-practitioners. This considera- 
tion brings us'^ftice to face with the problem of the rela- 
tion of matter to form. It is sometimes thought that 
the two are so entirely (IJ^tinct that, once a writer has 
thought oyt what hfc is going to say, he can then pfo- 
ceed to dress up his thoughts in any style of language 
he chooses. This is, of course, an entirely wrong vie\8 
of the matter. A writer can no more change the dress 
of a thought and ledfve the thought the same than he 
can change his skin. y^Tien a writer conceives an ide^ 
or, at any rate, when he works it out clearly imhis own 
mind, he conceives it in words, and tq change one single 
word is the same thing as to change the thought. The 
same thought cannot exist in two forms of words. A 
sentence may, of course, be polished up and revised, 
but it is really the thought which is polished and md*de 
more cle%r and expressive, and not the WQrd^ A 
thought which can be expressed can onlysbe ejjpressld 
in words ; the words are*’ the thought, and can tfiive 
only one invariable expression — one style. & cle^ 
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style, therefore, is the reflectic a clear head. So 
soon as we know exactly what we want to say, the^’e 
can be no difficulty in saying it ; for the fact that we 
do know implies that we have ^already in our minds 
■ reduced the thought t^ words. The thought and the 
words are therefore identical, and good style without 
good matter is impossible. 



CHAPTER II 
COMPOSITION 

Composition is* mainly the ordering and arrangement of 
thought with a view to rendering it clear and intelligible. 
We write in |)rd«r to convey our thoughts to others, 
because we have, son^thing to say which we believe 
to be of interest to thega. We also write in the hope 
that those others will i^d what we have to say^to 
them. Hence there* are t\so points of view in all writ- 
ing, that of the writer and that of the reader. The 
balance of the claims of the writer and pf the reader 
must largely deternune the principles of composition, 
just as we have seen that it determines the principles 
of style. The aim of the writer, considered by himself 
and independently of the reader, is to giife* faithful 
expression to the thought which is within him. From 
the point of view of the reader, on the other Jbiand, 
the important thing about all writing is that it should 
be clear and interesting. The reader does’nbt inquire 
whether what the writer writes is an a<i0<iuate or a 
faithful expression of wh&t was in his mind. caas>io1 
powibly know whether it is that or not ;* all he carpi 
about is whether that wfiich is placed before jiim to 
read is in itself complete, appropriate, and clear. TheaS 
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are the minimirm qualities which will induce him to 
read any piece of composition. The liberties of the 
writer are therefore restricted to this extent — he must 
be clear and he must be interestiag. These are restric- 
■ tions which naturally irise from the double nature of 
writing : that it must;»be* read as Well as written. 

To the writer, on the other hand, clearness and intei’est 
,are not the maiii thing. The writer, having his thoughts 
in his own mind, finds them interesting enough, and 
the clearness which he seeks is an absolute one, and 
not merely relative, as is the clearness required by 
the reader. The law of art to the writer is to be faithful 
to his subject-matter and to himself. 1 writer may 
very well compose sentences and paragru.phs which are 
perfectly clear, and even interesting, but which still 
do not do justice to the thoughts in lus mind. His 
tasik is to analyse his thoughts, tu resolve them into 
their elements, to examine their relations and associa- 
l^jons, and then to find the right words and phrases 
to convey or to suggest them. He must first think 
and then wrestle with his materiai until he is satisfied 
that he has achieved the desired, result. So far as the 
public is: concerned, any one of the numerous possible 
results will do, if only it is clear ai d interesting ; but 
so far as the writer is concerned, only that result will 
do which gives a faithful rendering of his thought. 

There are, therefore three elements in composition : 
thd thought* the medium, and the audience. The trans- 
latiqn of thought into language yields style. But 
•cliarnesg, tha demand of the audience, though it ,is 
arf element of style, may to a very large extent 'be 
achievdfl by attention to the rules of grammar and 
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logic. Interest, oi^ the other hand, the#second demand 
of the reader, is also a quality of style, having its 
source in the imagination of the -writer. In the present 
section clearness and •the various aids to clearness will 
he discussed in a general way ; further discuesion being ' 
reserved for the separate sections on the paragraph, 
the 'sentence, words, etc. 

Clearness in j^iting is best secured careful atten-# 
tion to plan and arrangement, whether of the whole 
composition or of the ^mailer units. The reader’s 
demand for clearness spripgs, unHke his demand for 
interest, from the mind. It is an intellectual quality, 
and is therefore of the greatest importance in those 
kinds^of composition which make their appeal to the 
reason rather than to the imagination. So true is this, 
that in some cases cleaJness is the only quality which 
is in an^ way appropriajje ; any introduction of •an 
enfttional or imaginative appeal would strike the readpr 
immediately as incongruous. A business letter, or thp 
regulations of a club, or an Act of Parliament, need 
only be clear and frcib from ambiguity in ordet to satisfy 
the reader of such dqcuments. Their only intei'est js 
to be found in the elementary fact that they*are neces- 
sary. In a less degree very much th§ same may be said 
of other kinds of composition, as, for example, text- 
books, though these, it is true, allow of many degrees 
of interest in the method of treatment* .But even 
when we come to the higher forms of Hteijiture, thfere 
still rem%in certain forms of composition whiph make 
t^cir appeal principally to the reason, rather th%p rollie 
emotions or to the imaginittion. It is obvious that fuch 
writing requires clearness more than any other ^ualit^. 
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It se^ms unnecessary to say that in order to be clear 
to others we niust first of all be clear to ourselves. But 
yet it appears often enough in the essays of novices 
that they have not made clear to themselves what 
they are writing about*; they wander from point tp. 
point and never arrive’ anywhei'e. They have not 
defined beforehand either their point of view or the 
^ange of their aubject. The obvious corrective tp^his 
sort of thing is to map out tjie ground beforehand, 
to survey it from all possible^points of'' view, and then 
to make a choice and adhere to it. Equally important 
is the careful proportioning of the subject-matter to 
the available space ; for if this precautirn is omitted, 
one of three things must happen : tlie writer Vkill be 
obliged to stop before the subject is exhausted, and thus 
leave a feeling of incompleteness ; or he will be obliged 
to Condense some of his matter at -the risk of spoiling 
the unity and proportion of tke whpje ; or he will have 
tp condense the whole of the material at the risk of 
obscurity. 

Perhaps 4;he best preventive against the general lack 
of clearness is the careful choice of a title. There are 
few thingst so distressing to the reader as the essay — 
with a vague general title, which might cover anything 
— ^which consists of a number of disjointed, scrappy 
paragraphs, each introducing a new point of view, 
or some new and entirely unrelated matter. The 
resftlt is a piece of patchwork, leading nowhere 

and ^posi^pssing neither unity ijpr coherence. ,Each of 
ih# 'separate ^paragraphs may perhaps have its o>pm 
unity, and may deal with .#ome phase of the sub- 
ject aiAiounced, but collectively they have none. A 
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well-chosgn title, defining the scope of Jhe essa^ would 
qjbviate all this, for it would serve as § guide or test 
to which the contents of each separate paragraph 
might be referred. .For example, under the vague 
title “ Liberty ” might be in^oduced a gfeat many 
points of view — certainly too, ijiany to be treated in 
ap ‘essay of any ordinary length. Such a title leaves 
roomi for all sorts of irrelevancies, and Joose, unrelated 
tKmking. But*a qualification of this title, say “ Liberty 
before the La\\f,” would <hold the writer to the centraj 
theme of the ^essay, and i^ould exclude much of the 
digression which might have crept in under the more 
comprehensive and less exact title. 

Scarcely leSe important than a proper limitation of 
the subject is the pfoper proportioning of the parts. 
Few faults are so common in the essays of beginners 
as an in^rfect seiise oY proportion. They will s*art 
at«random, and th§n veer*to every chance breeze which 
comes along ; then they will run before it as long ^ 
it lasts. If they chance upon a detail rsbich has some 
special interest for «fchem, or of.which they.have some 
special knowledge, thev wll not leave it until they have 
exhausted every one of its possibilities. The t^mptatidn 
to dwell at length o». those details which are in themselves 
interesting, though not relatively^C^ importance, is so 
strong that novices can seldom exercise restraint in 
the treatment of them. This form of excjas. has many 
inconveniences. In the first place, it has a tendency 
to put tj^e emphasis injthe wrong place ;*?or jemphasis 
does not depend only on position, as in J;he para^nph 
and sentence, but also o« mass. We naturally atiWch 
more importance to that part of a composition whi<jb 
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is inor% fully ai^d completely developed than the rest. 
That which tajkes up most space is presumably that 
which the writer thinks ought to be made most clear, 
and hence fullness of treatment is one of the means 
of emphasising a particular part of a subject. Over- 
development of subordiuate details thus gives them 
more prominence than their importance merits. Another 
inconvenience of the same mismanagenSent of det;ail is 
that the emphasis which is thui wrongly placed on a 
detail is withdrawn from the r^/ain theme, and weakens 
it to a. corresponding extent. ^ Lack of proportion, then, 
is principally harmful because it gives the reader a 
wrong idea of the relative importance jf the facts, 
and presses into the background matter which siiould 
be made prominent. The moral of all this is that the 
beginner should always decide beforehand which par^i 
of his subject is the most significav.!;, and should take 
due care that that significance is not in any way dimmbd 
by any details or digressions, however interesting these 
may be in thefnselves. The main theme should always 
have the most space, and any encroachment on its 
space should be resisted. , 

Limitation of subject and proper proportion are the 
means of securing, Avhat all good •composition must 
have — unity. A composition has unity when it con- 
tains neither more*nor less than is necessary for the 
presentation -of the subject, and when every part 
clea'irly help^ that presentation. The commonest vio- 
lations o^ unity are due, therefore, either t© excess 
or Cu in^ufficifney of matter. The former mars our 
imfiression by telling us too tnuch ; the latter mars 
it*by tdling us too little. The presence of irrelevant 

*8.C. c 
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details, Cr the oyor-developmcnt of relevant ones, un- 
necessary digressions and interpolations — in fact, any- 
thing which does not contribute to the main impression 
dr argument — takes ^away from the reader’s attention, 
prevents him from seeing things in their tnie perspective,' 
blurs the outlines, "and thus violates the unity of the 
whole composition. On the other hand, the omission 
of any essential point, the insufiicienf presentation oi^ 
a significant detail or, argument, will leave the reader 
with an imperfect and Kicompletc impression, and will 
produce in him a feeling ^of ■ faulty structure. He will 
feel that somewhere there is a gap which should be 
bridged, or at.' bridge which should be strengthened. 

Ufiity, at bottom, is only another name for harmony 
and completeness, ft enables the reader to feel a 
pomposition as a whol5 ; it gives him a point of view 
from which he can survev the whole, and from vi^hich 
h^ can discern whither the composition tends. IL a 
composition has no unity, it makes no clear impression, 
but leaves the reader rather with a number of detached 
facts of which he “does not qiiite see the "connection, 
though he feels thaA somewhere there is one.’ ^.T^is 
desire to know the connection of things is«<me which, 
the world over, is t^rying out for satisfaction. It lies at 
the bottom of all the sciences as weU as at the bottom 
of all the arts. Man ever seeks to know the whole 
of the nature of things, the why and t&e* wherefore. 
The whole of his science is based on the^ assumption — 
for which there is no absolute justification in expmenco 
■j-:that there is order and unity amidst aP the ponruSioif 
of this world. Even r^igion is another form of Ihe 
same demand to see all things explained and* unified, 
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to find a first cjwse and to refer everything td it. So 
also a large part of literary criticism is devoted to the 
exposition of the fundamental unity of the work of our 
great writers. It extracts from thSir works their philo- 
sophy of life,* and sho\ts that all the parts of that* 
work are in accordance with some fundamental principle 
of their nature. It compares and correlates ; it adjusts 
oach part of a Writer’s work to its proner place,, "ncj 
its aim is to point out to the reader tjiat a writer’s 
vferk is all of a piece. Thus, to take a particular example, 
the greater part of the literatme on Hamlef is an attempt 
to see Hamlet as a consistent character, wi+,h its own 
unity of conception. It aims at giving ^he reader a 
point of view from which all the syies qf that character 
will appear parts of a complete and consistent whole. 
All this mass of criticism is, they, an eloquent testimony, 
to rflan’s desire for unity, to, his d^ire to se? things 
asrfi whole, without any irrelevancies ^or inconsistencies. 
Tlw only corrective for lack of unity is careful plan- 
ning and the power of self-repression. By bearing in 
mind the sc’ope and pui^ose of a composition, and by 
caje that nothing that is outside its scope is admitted, 
the unity of the whole may be preserved. Each para- 
graph, each sentence, may be referred back to the title 
or to tlje general plan, and its relevance tested. 

Besides having unity, every composition should also 
have coherenOb. Coherence in details will be discussed 
later, in thS «qption on paragraphs. Here we are con- 
cerned, more with the coherence* of a composition as a 
Ti^hofe. Goherence in a composition implies some so,^ 
of orcTer and plan. The parts should be arranged in such 
a Ifjay tfiat it is easy for the reader to see what the 
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writer’s intention and what the trend of the composition 
is. He must be made to feel that he ‘progresses from 
one point to another, towards some definite end. Per- 
haps the best illustration of incoherence is to be found 
in ordinary verbal discussion, when on^J speaker sa378 
to the other, “I don’t follow' you.” The cause of the 
difficulty is always the same : either the argument, 
or *he narrative, or whatever else may be in questioi., 
has not been presented straightforwardly ; it has been 
interrupted by some aigression, by some details the 
connection of which has not been made clear, or else 
some nec^'ssary stage of the development has been 
omitted, thus ’•endering the whole unclear. Another 
instance of the incoherence which arises from the 
inability of the speaker to keep to the subject, and to 
explain things in an orderly manner, is the garrulous 
old woman who ixiterrupts her story a dozen times to 
tell you how and why she knows this and that, and what 
she was doing at the time it happened, and so on. -In 
her case, as in many others, the real source of the in- 
coherence is the sudden and unannounced change of 
point of view. 

Coherence, then, is mainly a matter of arrangement. 
It has no laws, for every composition requires its own 
particular arrangement : what would be a good order 
in one case would be a bad one in another. Neverthe- 
less there are a number of well-marked ty pes of pro- 
cedure which help to make a composition ,.pi.ore lucid and 
easy to* follow, and wh’ch will well repay a little, atten- 
tion. In the first place, in every coitiposifeion there 
are certain main divisions of the material. The subject 
must be introduced, it must be developed, an^ it mfist 
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be closet? . Ther** is a beginning, a middle, and an end. 
But since it is* of the nature of all composition that, 
it is a progression from one point to another, it follows 
that the beginning must lead to »the middle and the 
middle to the^nd. The* beginning, then, should intro-, 
duce the subject in such-rl way thfft it is easy to pass 
on to the middle, and the middle should be so franled 
PS to pass natuially into the conclusion. First of all 
a starting-point has to be found, some common ground 
Ims to be selected, from which beth reader and writer 
may set out on their journey. The kinds of introduction 
are of course very numerous, and they vary according 
to the nature of the composition. A sto y may open 
with an indication of the scene, or with the presenta- 
tion of the characters, or with a brief account of their 
lives up to the moment when tne story begins. Some 
writers prefer to begin with a lengthy description of 
tlip circumstances which led up to .the events to be 
narrated ; othera prefer the dramatic opening, and com- 
mence with a dialogue. Similarly there are many possible 
openings fot an essay. Some operf with a definition 
of the ‘terms of the title; otherg begin with a brief 
statement of the writer’s intention. All that is absolutely 
necessary is that the subject should be definitely in- 
troduced, and in such a manner that the reader cannot 
possibly have any doubt as to what the writer is really 
about. • 

l^ere aA), several kinds of openings which do all 
this. One opening, which was^much more in favour 
formerly ^thauiit is now, is by quotation, followed by 
an afiplication of the quotatioif to the matter in hand. 
Aapthor*is the already mentioned opening by definition 
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of teriiiA, a type pf introduction whick is veryacommon 
fin essays or boolks of an argumentative, expository, 
or philosophical kind. In larger treatises and books 
a very common method of introduction is to define 
.the nature of the subject treated, and to point out its 
relation to other Idndred subjests or to other branches 
of'^the same subject. These and many more will be 
foupd in the essays and novels of good writers, and 
they all have it in common that they definitely announce 
the writer’s intention. ' ' The introduction should, as far 
as possible, endeavour to,^eize both on the subject and 
on the reader at the same time. For the sake of 
illustration, konj^e typical openings are here added : 

“CUo was figured by the ancients as the eldest 
daughter of memory, .and chief of the Muses ; which 
■dignity, whether we regard the essential qualitifs of 
h^r art^ or its piactice*’and acceptance among men, 
we shall find to 'have been fitly bestowed. Histo'fy, 
as it lies at the root of all science, is alco the first dis- 
tinct product of .man’s spiritual nature-^his earliest 
expression of what can be called thought.” — Carlyle, 
On History. ‘ '• 

“ It is hardly n’ccessary for us t© say that this is an 
excellent book excellently translated. . . . The^ subject 
of this book has always seemed to'^us most interesting. 
How it was that Protestantism did so touch, yet did 
no more, how it was that the Church of Edme, ha'ving 
lost a large part of Europe, not only ceased to lo£i|5, but 
actually regained nearly half of whatf she Jxad iosf, 
is* certainly a curious 'and most important que^ion ; 
and on this question Professor Ranke has thrown ^far 
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more light thai^ any otliev person who has v^ritten on 
it.” — ^Macaulay, Ranke's History of flic Popes. 

“ The greatest of English poets, it is often said, is 
but a name. ‘ No letter of his •writing, no record of 
his conversation, no character of him drawn with any 
fullness by a contemporary,’ have been extracted by 
antiquaries from the piles of mbbish they have silted. 
Yet of no person is there a clearer piiiture in the popular 
fancy. You seem to have known Shakespeare — to 
have seen Shakespeare — to have been friends with 
ShakOspeare. We would’ attempt a slight delineation 
of the popular idea which has been formed, not from 
loose tradition or from remote research, not from what 
some one says some one else said that the poet said, 
but from the data which are at least undoubted, from 
the sure testimony of his certain works.” — Bagehqt, 
Shakespeare, The Man. 

“ Wishing to address you. Gentlemen, at the com- 
mencement of a new session, I tried to find a subject 
for discus.sion, which might be at once suiteble to the 
occasion, yet neither too large for your time, nor too 
minute or abstruse for vour attention. I think I see 
one for my purpose in the veiy title of your faculty. 
It is the faculty of Philosophy and !Lettei’s. . . . Accord- 
ingly* I sliall select for remark the latter of the two, 
and attempt to (feterminc what we are to xmderstand 
b/ Lett<^B or Literature, in what Literature consists, 
and how 'it* stands relatively to science.” — Newman, 
I/.srature. 

My first duty this eveniig is to ask your pardon 
•for thlh ambiguity of the title under which the subject 
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of this le(!t\ire has been announced: for .indeed Inam not 
gping to talk of kings, known as regnant, nor of treasuries, 
understood to contain wealth ; but of quite another 
order of royalty, andp another material of riches, than 
those usually acknowledged. . . t I will taJro the slight' 
mask off at once, ahd tell you: plainly that I want to 
speak to you about the treasures hidden in books ; 
and about the xl'ay we find them, and ^e way we lose* 
them.”— RuskiA, Sesame and Lilies. 

“On an evening in' July, in the year 18 — , at East 

D , a beautiful little town in a certain district in 

East Anglia., I first saw the light. 

“ My father* wns a Cornishman, the youngest, as I 
have heard him say, (j-f seven brothers,” etc. — Borrow, 
Lavengro. 

' “ He that hath wife and children hath given hostages 
to Fortufie ; for they are* impediments to great enter- 
prises, either of virtue or mischief.” — Bacqn, Of Marriage 
and Single Life. 

“A moss rose-bud* Iriding her'^face among^the leaves 
one hot summer mornyrg, for fear the sun should injury 
her complexion, happened to let fall a glanov?- towards 
her roots, and to see the bed in which she was growing. 

‘ What a filthy place ! ’ she cried. ‘ What a hom^ they 
have chosen for me ! I, the most bsautiful of flowers, 
fastened down in such a detestable neighbourhoodj ’ 
She threw her face into the air, thrust^ hdtself into 
the handa of the first ppsser-by who stopped. to ^ok 
at, her, and escaped in triumph, as she ^hougtt, into “ 
the' centre of a nosegay. ' But her triumph was short- 
lived : in a few hours she withered and died. * 
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“ I was reminded of tliis story VA^ien hearing a living 
thinker of sortie eminence once say that he consideihd 
Christianity to have hecn a misfortune.” — ^Froude, The 
Philosophy of Ghristianily. * 

After th*ft ihtroduction J,he subject has to be developed 
and expanded. Here, too, there are many ways of 
progressing, one of the commonest feeing progression 
in time. Things happen in some sort of se(|uenee, 
so that it is natural that they ‘should ‘be presented in 
the order of their occurrence unless there is some 
special reason for departiftg from that order. The 
particular kind of composition to which ibis form of 
development is most appropriate is of course narrative. 
History and fiction alike lend tLemselves to it, though 
even in these other methods are possible, and, on occa- 
sion, equally good. A common variety of progressidn 
in chronological order is to* be found both in history 
and in fiction, where the writer has several parallel 
sfcories or dificjent phases of the same subject to develop. 
In such cases he may be obliged to separate the various 
elements of the narrative and to advance each in turn 
up to a certain point, and then* return to the others 
to rcsunie* the broken thread. Qbviously, too, this 
method of progression is limited to those forms of 
composition in which action plays the principal role, 
in which things do happen in succession. The order 
selgcted, a^aln, will vary with the subject and with 
the manned •f treatment. In some cases the most 
suitable plan may be to begirf with the earliest, and 
to.lead ®n to#the latest event| ; in others the reveike 
order nyiy be better ; and in yet another case a com- 
bft»ation of the two methods may be best. The only 
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ruling prificiple is ^hat the order seleeted, whichever 
it* may be, should be the one which is most conducive 
to clearness and to the coherent development of the 
story, * 

♦ Those facts which are not ;pjimarily rekted in time, ’ 
or in which the tem^ral relatic» is not the most im- 
portant one, or in which it does not require any special 
eipphftsis laid qjpon it, may be more sifltably arranged# 
on some other .basis, "So, for example, they may be 
presented with referentJb to their position. Most descrip- 
tive work is naturally of tjiis kind. But just as’ there 
are variatiojis required by the subject, in the 'presenta- 
tion in chronological order, so also there arc variations 
required by ftie subject in the position order, A 
description of a landscape may be made from the point 
of view of one looking djwn at the landscape from an 
eminence or fromttho peint of view of one driving 
through it in a motor-car. The latter will describe 
objects in the order which they come to him ; the form«r 
will describe, according to some plan, the relative 
position of objects, the most Conspicuous features of 
the landscape, irrespeetive of position. Or the descrip- 
tion may vary according to the person who ‘gives the 
description. The geologist would not describe either 
the same objects, or in the same order, as the bqtanist. 
So, too, the description of a room giv^n by an auctioneer 
and by a novelist would not be the same,* for each .^as 
a different object in view. The one wi^es* to give a 
catalogue, and the other^shes to give a general det^rip- 
tiqn of the room rather/j^than an accurat# enujneration* 
of the objects in it. In several of the above exainples 
the real cause of the difference of treatment, an^ of ^e 
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difference in the manner of presentation, is ill the selec- 
tion of the details, and this selection, in its turn, depcxids 
on the purpose of the writer. This may well be shown 
from the following passage from Dickens : 

“ A little* shop, quite crammed and choked with the 
abundance of its stock ; a perfectly voracious httle 
shop, with a maw as accommodating and full as any 
shark’s. Cheefee, butter, soap, firewood, pickles, i:9atc^es, 
bacon, table-beer, peg-tops, ^wcet-meats, toys, kites, 
bird-seed, cold ham, birch bro'oms, hearth-stone, salt, 
vinegar, blacking, red herrings, stationery, lard, mush- 
room ketchup, stay-laces, loaves of bread, shuttlecocks, 
eggs, and slate-pencils : everything was fish that came 
to the net of this greedy little shop, and all these articles 
were in its net. How many other kinds of petty mer- 
chandise were there it is hard to say ; but balls , of 
thread, ropes of onions, pounds of candles cabbage- 
nets, and brushes, hung in bunches from the ceiling, 
like extraordinary fruit ; while various old canisters, 
emitting aromatic smells, established the veracity of 
the inscrfption over ’the outer 5oor, which informed 
the public that the owner of *his httle shop was a 
licensed* dealer in tea, coffee, tobacco, pepper, and 
snuff.” 

Hqpe there is no order, but rather intentional dis- 
order. The aim ‘of the description is to convey to 
out minds an impression of a shop, and this it success- 
fully do&i .The shop is clearly a jumble of a shop ; 
bu| if .the numerous articlas enumerated ‘had been 
classified inl|) raw and prepaid food-stuffe, toys, hquse- 
fiofd articles, etc., this impression would have been lost, 
•^nd w*e should have thought rather of some very orderly 
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shop. Th® exampl^, then, shows that? the orier in 
which the facts are presented must depend, in the first 
place, on the nature of the composition and on the 
impression which the vtriter wishes to create. 

The presentation in order of» time and* jfiace may 
be yet further complfcated by’caersiderations of cause 
and effect. This latter relation is of course always 
at ^the*same time a chronological orde?, but it may 
very considerably affect* .the grouping of objects which 
are related by position! There are, moreover, a vast 
number of subjects of composition the material of 
which has np relations either of time, of place, or of 
cause and effect, pnd for these some other method of 
prcooulation must bo fgund. Such are the great mass 
of critical and expository subjects, as, for example, 
thp present book. The order of progression in such 
work is bjsed alwayai on sqpae logical relation, and ^e 
number of possible* arrangements is only limited by« 
the number of possible logical relations' ^between th» 
several parts of the subject. In most books coming 
under this head there are several possible? arrange- 
ments of the material,* all of them equally logical, bujj 
not all equally advantageous in giving effeCf to the 
wishes of the v/rittir. The most eommon arrange- 
ment of the logical kind is that based on some.form 
of classification of the material, by which those thoughts 
and facts which have a close logical relationr are pre- 
sented together, in the order which seems fnost natural 
and conducive to clearness. A commercial geograj^y, 
fork ^example, may begin^witb a classificftion ,of the 
industrial centres, irrespective of their position, and 
proceed to a classification of coalfields, agriculture^ 
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centre#, and so on. But it would^carcely p'ass from a 
description of the cotton-spinning centres to fldx- 
growing, and then back again to the tanning industry. 
Those facts which are in somh way closely related 
would be taken together. 

If the logical basis'of progression is that of cause and 
elfect, there are also various methods of procedure. 
Effects may Be mentioned before causes, or «cau5es 
before effects, whichever orc^or suits, the particular 
purpose of the writer best. His choice may be deter- 
mined by his desire to e'mphasise one ‘group of effects 
more than another ; he may wish to explai* the present 
from the past, or the past from tb»j present, or the 
future from both, and his manper of progression >>111 
depend both on this intention and on the nature of 
his material. ^ 

Another logical method of.progrossion is from general 
,to particular, or from particular "to general. Either 
tJie general statement may be introduced first and be 
followed by examples and illustrations, or the illustra- 
tions may* precede anil the general statement or the 
inference from the data follow.* This is the arrange- 
ment of ‘rtiaterial usually found in composition of an 
argumentative character. The details of the arrange- 
ment ^epend, of course, on the aim of the writer. Where 
he wishes to illuiftrate the application of a general 
printiple, ‘the natural order is to place the general 
principle firsts and then to proceed to the applications 
of ij^ But where, on the othes hand, the wrifer wishes 
•to establish §, general princij^e, the natural ordej.ds 
to llad up to it by the various stages of evidence and 
pi;pof, and then to state the conclusion which may 
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be drawn ^rom the.evidence. All demenstration and 
argument tends to follow this plan. Some particular 
end is kept in view, and all the evidence is accumulated, 
an<i presented in such ati order that one piece of evidence 
is -related to, or grows out of aiwther, until the proof, 
or the argument, is 'completely enfolded. Similar in 
purpose, though somewhat different in kind, is the 
ar^nggment of Jbhe material with a viSw to creating ( 
a certain impression or M^ood. Here, as in the example 
quoted above, the matefial is first selected in accordance 
with its fitness* for producing the 'desired impression 
or mood, tl¥>se elements which will make an appeal 
to the imaginatio# are combined, and the whole is so 
prt^eh1;ed that* each pjirt helps to create the desired 
impression. 

.Yet another common method of grouping the material 
is that qf juxtaposition fwid contrast. Tliis mettfbd 
is usually followed where the subject is one which is« 
best illustrated by analogy, contrast, or^ comparison* 
Sometimes we may know better what a thing is by 
knowing what it is not. Some things we nfay under- 
stand better by understanding their resemblance to 
other and more familiar tilings. In such caseS \ievelop- 
ment by analogy, co'ntrast, or juxtaposition may prove 
useful, either by itself or in combination with f^py of 
the other methods mentioned. • 

Coherence, then, is mainly a matter of classification 
and arrangement, with a view to an oidejly’and clear 
development of the subje<^. Any manner of progression 
which makes quite clea| the writer’s ii^entiqp, and ' 
which at the same time is easy for the reader botli 
to understand and to follow, is good, whether it Ijs 
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progreasion in Ae order of time, plape, cause 4nd effect, 
or in any other of the wajTs mentioned. That the 
manner of progression may be largely determined by 
the nature of the composition, an'd by the writer’s pur- 
■ pose, has beeai seen already ; but it may also be deter- 
mined by the charactvr of the audience, for the manner 
which might be quite clear to one audiftnee wnnlri not 
♦be clear to anotner. 

Perhaps the best means of^ctudyiiig coherence in 
writing is to read the works of good writers and to pay 
special attention to the ‘way in which they develop 
their subject-matter. A very little observation will 
show that the method of the novelist diflers from that 
of the historian, and that both differ in their metnuds 
from those of the scientist or the essayist. All will 
show, too, numerous varieties of a single type of developr 
meifb. 

m The middle of a composition leads on to the end, 
wjiich, as a general rule, should bring the reader back 
to a state of rest. If it does not do this, the com- 
position ladks unity, it is not rounded off, and leaves 
the reader with a feeling that something is missing. 
Tlie nature of the close of a composition is often fixed 
by the middle, jua* in the same way as the middle 
is moqjded by the beginning. Whether the composi- 
tion be a novel, in •which an unstable position achieves 
equiHbriura and complications are resolved, or an essay, 
in which tlfe pjirpose announced at the outset is fulfilled, 
or aj argument or demonstration, where the* proof is 
given — ip all gliko the reader if| brought back to a por- 
tion *of rest. He feels that nothing has been omitted, 
tb%t there is nothing more to come. Here, as in the 
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case of oJ)eniiigs, study of the conckisioiis af some 
g(K)d writers will reveal more than any amount of 
theoretical exposition, so that for this reason we append 
the concluding sentences of the works of which the 
openings are given above : — 

“ ]Jn this manner, though, a# above remarked, all 
action is extended in three ways, and the general sum 
ofi human actic^n is a whole universe, with all limits* 
of it unknown,* does Hjjstory strive, by .running path 
after path, through the Impassable, in manifold direc- 
tions and intersections, to secure for us some ’ over- 
sight over thp Whole ; in which endeavour, if each 
Histiyian will* l(>Dk well around him from his path, 
tracking it out with the eye, and not, as is more com- 
mon, with the nose, she pray at last prove not altogether 
unsuccessful. Praying oply that increased division of 
labgur d« not here, bs elsewhere, aggravate our already 
strong Mechanical ‘tendencies, so that in the manuaei 
dexterity for parts we lose all command over the whofc, 
and the hope of any Philosophy of History be farther 
off than ever, — ^let us all wish here great and greater 
success.” — Carlyle, Oil History. 

• % 

“ Here we close this hasty sketchy of one of the most 
important chapters on the history of mankind. Our 
readers will have great reason to ^el obliged fo us if 
we have intere.sted them sufficiently to induce them 
to peruse Professor Ranke’s book.” — Macaulav. Ranke’s 
History qf the Popes. 

• “We seem to see ^m eyeing the ljurgesf es *witlf 
good-humoured fellowship and genial (though suppr^ed 
and half-unconscious) contempt, drawing out ftieir pld 
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stories, •and acquiescing in their polish notrons, with 
everything in his head and easy sayings upon his tongnte, 
— a full mind and a deep dark eye, that played 
upon an easy scene— now in fanciful solitude, now in 
'cheerful society ; now , occupied with deep thoughts, 
now, and equally so, with trivial recreations, forgetting 
the dramatist in the man of substance, and the poet 
411 the happy cdhipanion ; beloved ancf even resi*ected, 
with a hope for everyone and a s^le for^ill,” — Bagehot, 
SliaJcespeare, the Man. 

• ♦ 

The concluding paragraph of Newman’s essay on 
Literature is printed on page 56. 

As a last example may be quoted the closing dines 
of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 

“ The historian may applaifti the importance an4 
variety of his subject ; but,^Vhile he is conscious of 
his own imperfections, he must often accuse the ub- 
Ticiency of his materials. It was among the ruins of 
tlfc Capitol tlfot I first conceived the idea of a work 
wliich has ftmused and* exercised nhar twenty years of 
my life, and which, however inadequate to my wishes, 
I »finally deliver to the curiosity and candour of the 
public.” 
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Pi^TlAGRAPHS 

A KNOWLEDGE of the nature of the paragraph’ as a 
unit of composition, is perhaps the most useful of all 
aids to clearnes:i*'in writing, though the proper use of 
the paragraph is not advantageous for this purpose 
alone. We propose, therefore, in this section, to point 
out some of the principle,?, of more or less general appli- 
cat.ion, cf paragraph division. It is not to be imagined, 
of course, that there are any hard-and-fast laws o'! 
paragraph division, paragraph structiipe, and paii»- 
graph sequence. The determination of these latter 
must, in the last resort, depend on the impression, which 
the writer wishes to ‘create ; but nevertheless, subjqct 
to this important reservation, there are certain principles 
which are almost always observed. 

Paragraphs may be considered from many< points 
of view. We may consider them, and we propose so 
to consider them in the present section, fron^ the pqyit 
of view (1) of their function ; (2) of their nature, and 
of the characteristics W which they are enable?^ to 
pferform those function ; (3) of the various ^ii^ds 
of paragraphs, adapted to serve the special pnds of 
special functions ; under this head may be mentionfid 
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introductory, cftncluding, and transitional paragraphs ; 
(4) of the relation of one paragraph to another, and the 
sequence of paragraphs ; (5) of the structure of the 
single paragraph ; and (6) of the Icngt.h of paragraphs. 

The Function of the Faraifraph 

The external and visible mark of ^he paragraph is 
•the beginning of a new line, with a slight indewtation 
from the nojmal margin. Thw'simph typographical 
device is the counterpart in the written language of 
the pauses we make in tfie «poken language, or, to be 
more exact, of the pauses in the language of jct speeches, 
sermons, lectures, and so on. In ordinary conversation 
we do not, of course, speak in paragraphs, for the simpie’ 
reason that we are usually intefrupted, or else we finish 
what we have to say within tihe limits of what would 
be a single paragraph. The* function of the pause, as 
c)f the new paragraph with its external mark of indent- 
ation, is to giye both writer and reader a rest, to give 
them a moment of time in whiclj to reflect, and to 
survey what has been written. This moment of reflec- 
tion enables the reader to see vfhere he is being led, 
and to gaih an idea of the genera^ trend of the argu- 
ment, narrative, exposition, or whatever else may be 
the subject-matter of the piece. He sees that he is 
being led forward *by definitely marked stages, each 
one' of whigh be feels to be an advance in the movement. 

Paragraphs# therefore, are essential to the movement 
of a^cqmposition, and this isjperhaps their fnost im- 
'^rtant ^unctaon. By forming convenient finger-po^s 
along the route, especially where the road has many 
turnings, or where the country is difl&cult, they enable 
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the traveller to adi^nce without any fear of loaing his 
Way, and with the knowledge that he can, if necessary, 
retrace his steps. By their help he knows not only 
whither he is going, but also whence he comes. There 
a're, of course, many kinds of paragraphs; jtist as there 
are many kinds of finger-posts,' some with lettering 
defaced or obliterated ; but nevertheless all good para- 
graphr. lead one forward. Whether they introduce a 
new incident in a naq^ative, describe a new function 
in an exposition, or add an illustration to an argument, 
in any case they add somet'ning, and cause the whole 
of the composition to advance to that extent. 

But the funcvion of the paragraph is not only to 
5;dvance the movement, but also to make it clear to 
the reader how and whither the advance is made. Para- 
graphs, if well constructs,d, form, as it were, the pattern 
oj^ the p'ece, and form cortain clear outlines by which 
on a broad survey "the reader is enabled to see the relar * 
tion of one part to another, and to gain ajcomprehensiwe 
view of the whole^ There is, indeed, some relation 
between the manner of printing paragraphs*in an essay 
or in a chapter and "the manner of printing, in some 
editions, of the propositions of Euclid. In 'these latter 
we sometimes find that each stage ‘in the development 
of the proof is printed in paragraph form : 

AB = CD and XY = AB 
.*. XY = CD. 

By printing in this wajj^ the reader is made ta ^ee|, that 
etich step in the unfolding of the proof constitutes & 
separate and independent link in the chain of evi<^ence, 
and by presenting it in this detached way it gainadn 
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significance and»in force. The simple device df printing 
in paragraph form detaches, in th^mind of the reader, 
each step from the rest, and forces him to recognise 
its separate existence and its particular function and 
place in the argument ^as a whole. Another instance 
of the value of the spacing in paragraph divisions is 
to be found in the modern theatre posters. Formerly 
these were covAed with a mass of lettering of different 
sizes and of different colours, sy^d weife crowded with 
a mass of details. In addition to the things one wished 
to see, and which one could, not see owing to the con- 
fusion of irrelevant details, we were told \he name of 
the stage-manager, of the business-poanager, of the 
firm who lent certain “ properties,” of “the firm* wbp 
designed and provided the dresses, and much more 
of the like. More recently this has all been change4. 
It lias been felt that theatre posters, like all other 
Jcinds of composition, must follow .certain elemeiitary 
principles if they are to be intelligible to the reading 
public, and in consequence it is now possible to see 
in the theatre poster ^hat one wishes to see, without 
first having to disengage it from Ahe mass of irrelevant 
details b5^» which it was formerly obscured. The im- 
portant things — ^the name of the theatre, the name of 
the pigce, and the date when the piece is to be pro- 
duced — occupy a prominent place on the poster, and 
stand out.distinctly, in much the same way as a para- 
graph stafids.out beside bis fellows. 

T^e wragraph, however, has another function than 
that of helping to advance the movement and to giye 
pen^i>ective : it is also a valuable means of giving 
etvpba^s to a particular thought or to a particular 
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part of t(te subject. This it may do in several ways, 
l^he mere fact tbat\i paragraph is a sort of enclosure 
marking off a certain well-defined territory, is sufl&cient 
to attract the attention, since all that is within the 
enclosure is presented to the mind as a Qomplete unit,' 
and is to that extent more nroCipeablc — more emphatic 
— thmi it could possibly be if ifwwere merged in a muss 
of other detail. ' The fact that a paragtaph stands ouh 
clear and distinlt froin its context is therefore one source 

•• V , , f 

of emphasis, even though in this sense all paragraphs 
are equally emphatic. On^the other hand, a particular 
paragraph jnay be rendered specially emphatic — more 
emphatic tha/i- i^s neighbours ; and this is a peculiarity 
of all palagraphs, but of some specially selected 
ones. It is therefore a special rather than a genei-al 
function. 

In this sense a .j^arag'rqph may be emphatic efther 
by'ics structure or by its position. It is emphatio’ 
by structure in various ways, in all of which the emphasis 
is due to the fact that the structure of the paragraph 
is in some way unusual. ThuS, for example, a short 
paragraph following a series of long ones ten^, by 
force of contrast, to gain in emphasis. In ' his essay 
on Ranke's History Of the Popes, Maotiulay, after a series 
of long paragraphs descriptive of the policy of the 
Church of Rome, introduces the following paragraph, 
consisting of a single sentence — ^a paragraphs which, by 
reason of its shortness, becomes especially erhphatic 
“ We have dwelt long on this subject, because we 
brieve that, of the many causes to which the Church' 
of Rome owed her safety and her triumph at the hlcfee 
of the sixteenth century, the chief was the piofonyivd 
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policy ,with w^ich she used the fanaticisui of such 
persons as St. Ignatius and St. T^pesa.” 

In this paragraph, any special emphasis it possess*es 
is derived partly from its brevity, especially in contrast 
•to the length of the preceding paragraphs, though 
partly, as we shall sed? shortly, it is derived from its 
position. But brevity is' not the only structural means 
of imparting amphasis to a paragraph, for just as a 
short paragraph amidst long ones tead% to be enfphatic, 
so also a Idng paragraph ami3st shoHer ones tends 
to bo so. It is, ir deed, .only natural that that which 
the author develops most *fully should carry greater 
weight, and be, on that account, more* emphatic. It 
follows, moreover, as a corollary td this, that .what- 
ever is not of special significance should not be developed 
at undue length, since this would distract attention 
fretn the more to the less important matter. 

We have said that the special emphasis of thC' abrjre 
paragraph is . derived partly from its structure, and 
partly also from its position. It owes this position- 
emphasis 4;o the fact Aat it is a Inief and concise sum- 
mary of the arguments which ‘had preceded it ; it is 
thus a •olimax, and, as such, emphatic. The same 
paragraph with a flight change ofi> tense in the principal 
verb might also have preceded those arguments and 
still fiave retained the emphasis which it derives from 
its •brevity, though it would lose much of the emphasis 
^hich b^ongs to it by virtue of its position at the end 
of a series of arguments. In much the same way an 
inttoductory paragraph may be emphatic both "by 
position and by brevity : the former because it inlro- 
.duces* the subject of the composition, and the latter 
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because it specially calls the attentioy of th^ reader 
to the fact that a 'S?ew phase of the subject is about 
to be treated. Similarly a concluding paragraph may 
be emphatic, especially when the opportunity is seized 
to summarise and drive home the various^ points of the' 
body of the essay. ^ Thus NeW^an, in his essay on 
Lilerqture, presses into his concluding paragraph all the 
conclusions he hss arrived at in the course of the essay s. 

‘ “ If, then, the powgr of speech is a gift as great as 
any that can fee named, — if the origin of language is 
by many philosophers even «considered to be nothing 
short of divine, — if by means of words the secrets of 
the heart are 'brQught to light, pain of soul is relieved, 
hidden grief ia- carried off, sympathy conveyed, counsel 
Imparted, and wisdom perpetuated, — if by great authors 
the many are drawn up' into unity, national character 
is* fixed, a people spcalcs,' the past and the future, the 
E«»tt:.iiti the West,' are brought into communication 
with each other, — if such men are, in a word, the spokes^ 
men and prophets of the human family, — it will not 
answer to make light'of literature? or to neglectf its study; 
rather we may be sure.that, in proportion as we master 
it, in whatever language, and imbibe its fe|)irit, we 
shall ourselves bcconft in our own measure the ministers 
of like benefits to others, be they many or few, bfs they 
in the obscurer or the more distinguished walks of 
life, — who are united to us by social ties, and are within 
the sphere of our personal influence.” 

The Natur% of the Paragraph 

The second point of view from which wo may rcgflrd 
the paragraph is that of its characteristics. W# hav^ 
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to ask purselvesi not only what its functions* are, but 
also what it is in itself. This fjOestion has alrea^ 
been answered, in part, in the discussion of the function 
of the paragraph. If it is the fiiinction of the para- 
graph to assist in the movement of a compositioij, 
it follows that the pa^a^saph must be so constructed 
as to make it clear to the reader that the movement 
is progressing. "How it can do this ctin perhaps best 
be seen by an examination of ou^experience as readers. 
If we ask ourSelves how it is that it would be difficult 
to read a book or an essajr which had neither chapter 
nor paragraph division, we should soon discover that 
it was because the subject-matter wq^ tiot presented 
to our minds in a manner in which we •could readily 
assimilate it. In reading a book, as in travelling along 
a road, we must, if we are to be cbnscious of any progress^ 
be able to perceive definite ^fnarks, of that progress; 
^3ve must consciously proceed from point to anuiiheiT 
Progress along a road is marked by the objects of nature, 
or by the change of view. Our memory of such pro- 
gress is made up of pictures or im’^ressions of certain 
stages * of the journey. Very ifvuch the same thing 
mhy be ^d of our progress through a book. Here 
also we proceed fuem point to ^int, from view to 
view, and the advance is marked by the paragraph, 
the section and the chapter. The paragraph, then, 
should present just so much of the matter as may 
bff^ taken ift alj a single glance, as may be included in 
a single ^survey. Should it contain more than this, 
it mflst*fail of its purpose, an& can only confuse tlje 
redder rather than illumine him. 

^ paragraph, then, contains just so much of an 
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argument, exposition, narrative or de8criptioi\ as may 
conveniently be assimilated at once. In other words, 
it should have rmity. Precisely to state what unity' 
is is not possible, for it is not the same to all people. 
This may be well illustrated by a comparison drawn 
from other fields of observati&p.. If, for example, we 
imagine ourselves standing on some mountain top, 
surveying the Country around us, and allow the eye 
to travel round untiHt rests on one part of the land- 
scape, the eye' can only include a certain limited section 
of the horizon, and therefore, in glancing roimd at the 
country bebw us, we get a series of pictures, each of 
which is detahhgd and separate. It is, of course, possible 
to let the eye travel round the whole horizon, without 
allowing it to rest for a moment, but if we do this we 
lose the clearness of irhpression which we derive from 
dividing up the lan^capd into a series of units. Different 
■•f»50|Si'if^ill, of coui^ist, divide up the landscape in different 
ways, according to their particular preferences of Ijne 
and form, but all will remember the scene as a series 
of separate impressions, each one of which«has its own 
unity and detachment. Quite similar is the unity of 
the paragraph. We can read a compositibn withdut 
pausing, just as wC’may allow the«eye to travel round 
the horizon ; but if we wish to have a clear impression 
of what we read, we must be abl« to split it up into 
sections, each one of which we may survey ,And under- 
stand separately, each one of which is a complete pictiKfe. 
Opinion^ may differ as to how much shoulfl be put 
ipto the picture, though there can be no doubt? that 
there must be a picture, and that it must have Ijolne 
kind of unity. Unity, then, is the first necessity q^a 
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good pagragraph* Perhaps the best proof of iSiis is to 
be found in the examination of sojiie of the paragraphs 
of good writers, and for this purpose we propose to. 
add here the full text of one of tlje shorter essays from 
The Sjpectalor^ in order to analyse it from this point 
of view. The essay eel^otcd for iihis purpose is the 
one on “ Cheerfulness.” 

On Cheerfulness 

“ I have always preferred cheerfulness to mirth. 
The latter I consider as an a^ct, the forraer as a habit 
of mind. Mirth is short and transient, (^^eerfulness 
fixed and permanent. Those are o^^n* raised into 
the greatest transports of mirth who ate subject to 
the greatest depressions of melancholy. On the con- 
trary, cheerfulness, though it (Joes not give the min^ 
such*an exquisite gladness, prevents us from falling 
into any depths of sorrow. Mirtlf as like a ilusu oi 
ligjitning, that breaks through a gloom of clouds, and 
glitters for a moment ; cheerfulness keeps up a kind 
of daylight in the mind, %.nd fills it \^th a sort of steady 
and permanent serenity. 

Men df* austere principles look upon mirth as too 
wanton and dissolute for a state 61 probation, and as 
filled wjth a certain triumph and insolence of heart 
that is inconsistent with a life which is at every moment 
obnoxious to the greatest dangers. Writers of this com- 
plSkion ha^fe oJ)8erved that the sacred person who was 
the great jpattern of perfection was never seen te laugh. 

• “ Olieerfulncss of mind is not* liable to any of thes^ 
exdcjJtions ; it is of a serious and composed nature ; 
iti^oes Aot throw the mind into a condition improper 
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to the f»resent state of htimanity, a«id is v<5ry con- 
spicuous in the chUracters of those who arc looked 
.upon as the greatest philosophers among the heathen,* 
as well as among those who have been deservedly 
esteemed as saints and holy men among.Ckristians. 

“If we consider* cheerfulness in three lights — ^with 
regard to ourselves, to those we converse with, and 
to the great Afithor of our being — it •will not a littl® 
recommend itsllf on ^ch of these accounts. The man 
who is possessed of this excelling frame of mind is not 
only easy in his thought^, hut a perfect master of all 
the powers and faculties of his soul. His imagination 
is always efeag^ and his judgment undisturbed ; his 
.tentper is ev6n and unruffled, whether in action or in 
solitude. He comes with relish to all those goods 
which nature has provided for him, tastes all the pleasures 
of the creation which ar^ poured about him, and^does 
YTotYfeeT the full weight of those accidental evils which- 
may befall him. , 

“ When I consider this cheerful state* of mind in its 
third relation, I cannot but lo<ft; upon it aS a constant 
habitual gratitude to the great Author of nature. An 
inward cheerfulness is an implicit praise aitd thanSa- 
giving to Provideifte under all ite dispensations. It 
is a kind of acquiescence in the state wherein, we are 
placed, and a secret approbation ‘of the Divine Will 
in his conduct towards man. 

“ There are but two things which, in ipy opinion, 5lh 
reasonably deprive us of this cheerfulness ^f heart. ' 
The first of these is tSe sense of guilt. A maix whd 
lives in a state of vice and impenitence can ha've*no 
title to that evenness and tranquillity of mind wljkih 
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is the health of liie soul, and the natural effect hf virtue 
jind innocence. Cheerfulness in JTn ill man deserveg 
a harder name than language can furnish us with, and . 
is many degrees beyond what we» commonly call folly 
or madness.* 

“Atheism, by which ! niean a disAelief of a Supremo 
Being, and consequently of a future state, under what- 
soever title it slfelters itself, may likewise very reason- 
ably deprive a man of this chpcrfulii'tjjgs of temper. 
There is sometliing so particularly gloomy and offensive 
to human nature in the' pgrospect of mon-existence, 
that I cannot but wonder, with many excellsnt writers, 
how it is possible for a man to outlivq the expectation 
of it. For my own part, I think the Being of a God is 
so little to be doubted, that it is almost the only truth 
.we are sure of ; and such a truth as we meet with ia 

I 

everjf object, in every occurrence, and in every thought. 
If we look into the characters of tiiie tribe of inndels, 
wo generally find that they are made up of pride, spleen, 
and cavil. It is indeed no wonder, that men who are 
so une^y fo themselvc’s should ,be so to the rest of 
the world ^ and how is it possible for a man to be other- 
wise than flneasy in himself, who is in danger every 
moment of losing his entire existence, and dropping 
into not^iing ? 

“ The vicious msfn and the Atheist have therefore 
no pfetence to cheerfulness, and would act very un- 
reasonably should they endeavour after it. It is im- 
possij^le.for any one to live in good humour aad enjoy 
his present existence, who is apprehensive either «f 
torment or of annihilation ; of being miserable, or 
o&Bot being at all. 
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“ After having mentioned these twcf groiit principles, 
which are destrucflive of cheerfulness in their own 
» nature, as well as in right reason, I cannot think of 
any other that ought to banish this happy temper 
from a virtuous mind. Pain and sicknass! shame and 
reproach, poverty* and oldrage— nay, death itself — 
considering the shortness of their duration and the 
advajitage we reap from them, do not fleserve the namR 
of evils. A g(^)d miad may bear up under them with 
fortitude, with indolence, and with cheerfulness of 
heart. The tossing of a j^eflipest does not discompose 
him, whiclvhe is sure will bring him to a joyful harbour. 

“ A man wh#^uses his best endeavour to live accord- 
ingTio the dictates of virtue and right reason, has two 
perpetual sources of cheerfulness, in the consideration 
pf his own nature, an^^of that Being upon whom he 
has a dependance* If h^ looks into himself he eSnnot 
T)ut "rejoice in that* Existence which is so lately bestowed 
upon him, and which, after millions o^ ages, will ‘be 
still new, and still in its beginning. How many self- 
congratulations naturally aris^ in the mind, vhen it 
reflects on this its entrance into eternity, when it takes 
a view of those improvable faculties, which in a few 
years, and even at its first setting out, have made so 
considerable a progress, and which will still b^ receiv- 
ing an increase of perfection, and •consequently an in- 
crease of happiness ! The consciousness of such a*Being 
spreads a perpetual diffusion of joy through the soul of 
a virtuous man, and makes him look upon hinwflf^every 
moment as more happy than he knows how to conceivd? 

“ The second source of cheerfulness to a good mind 
is the consideration of that Being on whom we hawe 
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our dependance, and in whom, though we behold Him 
, as yet but in the first faint disco /eries of His perfec’ 
tions, we see everything we can imagine as great, glorious, 
or amiable. We find ourselves everywhere upheld by 
His goodness, jand surrounded with an immensity of 
love and mercy. In shdrf, we dejlfend upon a Being, 
whose power qualifies Him to make us happy by an 
ififinity of means, whose goodness and truth engage 
Him to make those happy who f^csire ic of Him, and 
whose unchangeableness will secure us in this happiness 
to all eternity. 

“ Such considerations, which everyone should perpetu- 
ally cherish in his thoughts, will banish Trom us all that 
secret heaviness of heart which unthinking men are 
subject to when they lie under no real affliction ; all 
that anguish which we may feel from any evil that 
actually oppresses us, to which I may likewise add those 
little cracklings of mirtli and folly ;hat are apter to 
betray virtue tijan support it ; and establish in us such 
an even and cheerful temper, as makes us pleasing 
to ourselves,* to those with whom, we converse, and to 
Him whon^ we were made to please?” 

On reading this essay, it will ap^-sar that four main 
thoughts are developed : 

A. The nature of cheerfulness. 

, B. The relations of cheerfulness. 

*C. JThe obstacles to cheerfulness. 

D. The sources of cheerfulness. 

♦These four thoughts form the larger framework pf 
the essajr ; they constitute its larger units. Such 
beipg the case, the essay might have been written in 
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four paragraphs, and doubtless some writors would 
have so written itW, Of course, whether or not this 
f should be done depends very much on the length oF^ 
the essay, and on tHs point more will have to be said 
^ater on. Addison, however, prefers shprt paragraphs 
to long ones. It i^ a feature 6f his style that it is light 
and‘graceful, a feature to which short, vivid paragraphs 
to np little extent contribute. Herfbe in the aboi^e 
essay he has**divide(i up Iris four main units into a 
number of smaller ones, each of whicli is developed 
in a separate paragraph, jind each of which has its own 
unity on smaller scale. A further analysis of the 
essay will shcnv'the following subdivision of the material : 

rl. Definition of cheerfulness by contrast, 
with mirth. 


A. Nature 


2. Development of the contrast by en^ 
' ^ large^nent on nature of mirth. 

3. 'development of the contrast by en- 

largement on nature, of cheerfulness. 


I’j fGheerfulnessin relation tp ourselves. 

B. Relations < ’ \Cheerfulness in relation to others. 

[2. Cheerfulness in relation tq God. 

( 1 . Gffiilt as an obstacle to cheerfulness. 

2. Atheism as an obstacle to cheerfulness. 

C. Obstacles 3. Summary of 1 and 2. 

4. Other obstacles are only, apparently 
such. 


£>. Sources 


j^l. The Jinowledge of man and, of human* 
progress. 

2. Reflection on God. 

3. Conclusion. 
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If we^now rqp.d over once again the paragraphs of 
the essay, and bear in inind the ajjjove schematic repre- 
*eentation of its subject-matter, it will be obvious what 
is meant by the unity of the paragraph. We shall 
see that in.each of them there is developed one main 
thought and only one. »TJiere is ript a single sentence 
in any one of them wfiich does not add something to 
^,he development of the central thought ; there is not 
a single sentence which draws away t];ie attention to 
some extraneous matter. Everywhere there is con- 
centration and a conscious ,aim ; everywjicre the writer 
has clearly before the mind’s eye the exact nature of 
the impression which he wishes to creat'^ ■ 

Unity in a paragraph implies, therefore? the develop- 
ment of some one predominant thought and the ex- 
clusion of everything which is* not closely related to 
that thought. By this it is not meant, of course, thal 
a paragraph may only contain ore thought — uhat is 
the function of a sentence — but that it shall contain 
the developm«?nt of only one main thought, to which 
all other thoughts sta»d in some •close and intimate 
relation. We have seen, for example, that the above 
essay of Addison might have been written in four para- 
graphs instead of twelve, and in whis case each of the 
four paragraphs would have contained two or more 
main thoughts. Bjut then it should be noted that 
these, latter are so closely related that they form to- 
gether ono larger principal thought ; that they may 
bo merged in “a larger whole, which would in^ its turn 
|till unity. The case \fould be quite different 

iff for example, A 3 and B 1, or B 2 and C 1, had been 
mergedtinto one paragraph ; for in that case the two 

• *8.0. E 
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thought^' are not so intimately related that t^ey can 
be included under sjome larger head, or at any rate 
they cannot be so included in an essay jdanned on thcT 
lines of this one. ,, 

In the same way in an essay on Scott, developed on 
the following lines : > 

Scott 

c 

Life . Childhood. 

Youth. 

Manhood. 

« 

Work As a poet. 

As a novelist. 

Reputation At home. 

Abroad. 

{here are several possible ways of paragraphing, depend- ' 
ing upon the length ■of the essay and on other considera- 
tions of various kinds. If the writer of the essay intends 
to give only the bare outlines of Scott's Ufe, and to 
speak at greater length on hh work and reputation 
he might very property say all that he wished *to say 
concerning Scott’s career in a single paragtaph, arid, 
devote two paragraphs each to the discussion of his 
work and his reputation. What he should not do, 
however, is to write of his later li,fe and of his work 
as a poet in the same paragraph ; nor should he 
discuss his work as a novelist and his -reputation 
at hom^ in the same paragraph, for there is not 
a sufficiently close relation between these aspects o^ 
Scott to give unity to a paragraph embracing them 
both. 
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Apait from 'the essential point of unity7 a writer 
will divide his material into as^any or as few pjwa- 
graphs as he chooses. His choice will be limited only 
by the general principles of all* literary art. He will 
not make* them so long that they become fatiguing, 
nor will he make them* so shoft that they become 
scrappy and disconnected. He will seek to preserve 
the harmony ^d proportion which Che nature of the 
subject and his own intentions impose ifj on him. Thus, 
for example, the above essay on Scott, further developed 
and paragraphed as follotes, would evidently betray a 
poor sense of proportion : 

Life and Work of Scott 
(Childhood. 

Life 1. 1 Youth. 

^SlanhcjiOd. 

f2. As d lyric poet. 

13. As a writer of ballads. 

4. As^ writer of romances. 
Is. As an interpreter of 
history. 

Ig. a painter of Scotch 
life. 

7. As a humorist. 

8. Merits and defects. 
jAt home. 

[Abroad. 

* T^e disproportion arises from the fact that the title 
leads us to expect the treatment of both his life and 
tjfmrk, and we find, instead of this, one paragraph on 


( As a poet . . 

Work. I 

As a novelist . . 

Reputation . . . 9 
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his life and seven on his work. A siniilhr error'of pro- 
portion would be matle if the essay were divided as 
follows : 


(Youth . 


Life 


Manhood 


1. Childhood. 

2. In the coui»try. 

3. ' Irr Edinburgh. 

4. At Abbotsford. 
.5. Last yeara. 


Work 


Reputation'' , 



As a poet. 

As a novelist. 


I At home. 
[Abroad. 


For here we have just the converse of the preceding 
cg.se, five paragraphs being devoted to his life and only 
one to his work apd reputation. Sometimes the^ dis- 
proportion may be, corrected by a change of title, but 
this is not always possible. , 

It is not, however, only in expository or argumentative 
writing that it is possible to s^ure unity *of subject- 
matter in a paragraph Narrative and descriptive writ- 
ing lend themselves just as well to tliis treatment. Mof^ 
especially is this truS'^of narrative eompositions, where 
the subject-matter naturally resolves itself into a num- 
ber of separate parts, coasisting of the events and 
incidents which are narrated. In order to, show* this 
unity in a composition which is not argipnehtative, ^^e 
add here* an analysis of Stevenson’s Penny Phjn, Two- 
fence Coloured : 

' . . ** 
Par. 1 introduces the subject of the Essay — ‘‘ Skelt^s 

Juvenile Drama,” — mentions the fate of 
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eollecticm, and gives the titles of soXie of the 
plays included in it. 

Par. 2 gives the impressions of the shop where they 
were purchased, and the* sensations of the in- 
tendir^ purchaser. . 

Par. 3 gives the improflfeions aftflr the purchase : joys 
and disappointments. 

Par. 4 describes the joys of colouring some, of the 
scenes. 

Par. 5 describes the joys of anticipation in reading 
the catalogue, pr lifted on the c(5ver of the pur- 
chase, of other plays. • 

Par. 6. Impressions associated with^lje name of the 
publisher. 

Par. 7. Impressions of the scenery of Skelt. 

IJ^r. 8. Conclusion. 

• « 

The unity which we have discucsed up to the present 
has always had reference to form ; but there is also 
another kindT of unity which lies rather in harmony 
of treatment, a unity* which is perhaps as important 
as unity of form, though it is not so easy to define in 
{Irecise terms. The most common cause of a lack of 
this particular kind of unity is to be found in a shifting 
of the^ point of view within the paragraph, just as the 
lack of unity in fo»m is due to the introduction of irrele- 
vanlj matter. Both weaknesses are in the nature of 
S. digressfon,* introducing something which is out of 
harmony with what precedes or follows. Fo» example, 
a paragraph descriptive of the sensations of an avii^Jbor 
dbming down to earth would be lacking in imity of 
^rjatmlfent if it contained a sentence describing the 
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feelings of the spectators who witnessed the descent ; 
and in the same way^,a paragraph describing a game 
should not pass at will from the point of view of the*^ 
spectators to that of <the players, and then on to the 

point of view of the umpire. 

« < 

Kinds, of Paragraph 

In addition toHhe normal or body paragraph, which' 
serves to deve]/>f and advance the theme, there are also 
.other kinds of paragraphs which have more particular 
functions of their own. Ther chief of these are, in the 
order in which they appear in a composition : the in- 
troductory paiafgfaph, the transition paragraph, and 
the concluding paragraph. 

Of these the introductory paragraph is the one which 
sterns to present most diflSculty. Its function is, as 
the name implies, to introduce the subject of the ^say 
or chapter, and a great deal depends upon whether this 
is well or ill done. Indeed, there are few things which 
can so readily make or mar an essay as a good or faulty 
initial paragraph. Tf it is well bonstructed ft wiU give 
the reader immediately an idea of what is t^o follow, 
and by so doing will help him to form a clear Impression 
of the writer’s purpose. On the 6ther hand, if the 
initial paragraph is in any way a digression or a flourish, 
if it does not introduce the subject, t)r if it leads away 
the attention to phases of the subject which are nbt to 
be treated later, it cannot fail to confuse and disappoint 
the readoe. It is perhaps even more likely tOo,do,this 
because it is in a very emphatic position. ' 

Broadly speaking, there are two kinds of introductory 
paragraphs : those that seize immediately on the main 
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subject-jnatter •and plunge in medias res, a^d those 
that introduce the subject by dining and limiting jt, 
*or by outlining the plan of the writer. The first kind, 
proceeds immediately to the development of the theme, 
'and is usually found in compositions of a narrative pr 
descriptive order, sincg.lfiis more*natural in composi- 
tions of this kind that the object or events to be described 
should be introduced immediately. Thus Stevenson, in 
the essay analysed on page 68, plunges immediately 
into his subject as follows : 

“These words will be ^familiar to all students of 
Skelt’s Juvenile Drama. That national monument, after 
having changed its name to Park’s,* ro Webb’s, to 
Redington’s, and last of all to Pollock’s, has now become, 
for the most part, a memory. Some of its pillars, like 
Stonehenge, are still afoot, thj rest clean vanished. It 
may be the Museum numbersta full §et; and Mr. lonides, 
perhaps, pr else her gracious Majesty, may boast their 
gfeat collecti(jns ; but to the plain private person they 
are become, like Raphaels, unattainable,” etc. etc. 

In the same way George Eliott begins her Scenes from 
Clerical T/fe by proceeding immediately to the work 
of description : 

“ Styppperton Church was a very different looking 
building five-and-twenty years ago. To be sure its 
substantial stone tower looks at you through its in- 
telligent eye,® the clock, with friendly expression of 
former^ ^ays ; but in everything else, what, changes ! 
Now there is a wide span of slated roof flanking Jhe 
old steeple ; the windows are tall and symmetrical, 
^he ouler doors are resplendent with oak graining, the 
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inner doors reverentially noiseless with a gawnent of 
red baize ; and the \^3.11s, you are convinced, no lichen 
,.Fill ever again affect a settlement on — ^they are smooth 
and innutrient as the summit of the Rev. Amos Barton’s 
head, after ten years of baldness and sujJererogatory 
soap. Pass through the baize^- doors and you will see 
the nave filled with well-shaped benches, understood 
to be free seats* while in certain eligfnle corners, less* 
(^irectly under, the fire pf the clergyman’s eye, there are 
,pews reserved for the Shepperton gentility,” etc. etc. 

o .* 

On the other hand, whdre the subject requires some 
delimitatioif, fvjiere for the sake of clearness it is desir- 
able, to mark, out the territory beforehand, we find in 
the introductory paragraph a general statement of the 
writer’s intention, definitions of terms, and so on. Thus 
Newman, in the essay on* Literature, begins with a care- 
ful definition of hi^ principal terms, and an outline of 
what he intends to discuss in the essay. ‘Similarly 
Carlyle’s essay on History begins : • 

“Clio was figurect among th^ ancients as*" the. eldest 
daughter of memory,*' the chief of the Muses ; which 
dignity, whether we regard the essential Qualities of 
her art, or its practice and acceptaftce among men, wo 
shall still find to have been fitly bestowed. History, 
as it lies at the root of all science, is also the first dis- 
tinct product of man’s spiritual nature ; his earliest 
expression of what can be called thought. It is a 
looking both before anc^ after ; as, indeed, tha poking 
tirpe already waits, unseen, yet definitely shaped, pre-^ 
determined and inevitable, in the Time come ; and 
only by the combination of both is either com*plet«d. 
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The Sibylline bfioks, though old, arc not the oldest. 
Some nations have prophecy, sorjte have not : but of 
all mankind there is no tribe so rude that it has not 
attempted history, though several* have not arithmetic 
enough to cbuat Five. History has been written with 
quipo-threads, with featfidr pictures, with wampum- 
belts ; and still oftener with earth mounds and monu- 
ihental stone heaps, whether as pyramid or cairrw; for. 
the Celt and the Copt, the Red man as well as the White, 
lives between two eternities, and warring against Obli- 
vion, he would fain unite*himself in clear conscious 
relation, as in dim unconscious relation he* is already 
united, with the whole future and the.v^‘ole Past.” 

So also, to take a last example, Walter Bagehot, in 
his essay on Shakespeare, The Man, is careful in the^ 
bpemiig paragraph to mark ouf the ground he intends 
to traverse : \ 

‘*The greategt of English poets, it is often said, is 
but a name. ‘ No letter of his writing, no record of 
his conversalion, no character of .him drawn with any 
fullness by a contemporary,’ havd been extracted by 
antiquaries from the piles of rubbish which they have 
sifted. Yet of no p^^rson is there a clearer picture in 
the popular fancy. You seem to have known Shake- 
speare — to have seen Shakespeare — to have been friends 
with Shakesjpeare. We would attempt a slight delinea- 
tion of the popular idea which has been formed, not 
from Jpoge tradition or from remote research, ribt from 
An^iat some one says some one else said that the poet 
8ai3, but from data which are at least undoubted, from 
thu sure lestiraony of bis certain works.” 
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The nature of the initial paragraph is thus largely 
determined by the f\ature of the composition. It is 
only to be expected that in narrative or descripti'^e 
work the narrative* or description should begin im- 
mediately without any further prelimiijarles, the only 
important requireihent beirt^ that a suitable point of 
deparrture should be selected. But in argumentative 
fit expository ’composition, the subject of which ft 
frequently s# wide th^t a single essay, or even a single 
book, would be insufficient to cover the whole ground, 
some preliminary qualificiftion is necessary. In the 
first case tl^e subject-matter is more or less complete 
and self-contalhfid, and can be treated as such ; in the 
second case the subject-matter is a part of a larger 
whole, and it is nece^ary to state at the outset how 
•much of it is to be treated. Needless to say, there 
must be many ca^es in which the above generalTsation 
on the nature of the initial paragraph will not hold 
good. Here, as everywhere in writing, the writer retains 
the liberty to intr^uce his subject in tLe way which he 
thinks most effective .under the particular clrcunostances. 

Sometimes, again,* the introductory paragraph is not 
introductory to the ;vhole composition, but only to one 
of the larger divisions of the #ubject-matter. Such 
an introductory paragraph is to be seen, for example, 
in Macaulay’s essay on Ranke’s History of the Popes : 

“We will attempt to lay before our i^dere, in a» 
short compass, what appears to us to b# the real history 
of the dbntest which began with the preaching pf JiUther 
ftgainst indulgences, and which may, in one sense^ be 
said to have been terminated a hundred and thirty 
years later by the Treaty of Westphalia.” 
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This paragrapH, occurring about the middle of the 
essay, follows another short paragraph which sums up. 
all that had preceded. It indicates, therefore, a new 
departure in the treatment of the subject, and, together 
with the preceding paragraph, forms a bridge of transi-. 
tion between these twd heads bf treatment. We 
now propose to treat of transition paragraphs a Uttle 
more fully. 

Transition Faraluaphs 

As in the last example dcpn Macaulay, so also in 
the writings of all good essayists, there will be found 
both paragraphs and sentences which hg.\‘b‘the function 
.of smoothing over the apparent breaks in tile continuity 
of the discourse. We propose to deal with the latter 
in this section, whilst leaving for consideration after-, 
wards 'bhe details of the former. ^ 

It is clear that if an essay were wade up of a series 
of compact and self-contained xmits, or paragraphs, 
without any implied relation, the effect produced by 
them would *be one of jerkiness we should feel that 
the whole .was a piece of patchwork. It is usual, to 
avoid creating this impression, tf^bridge over the gap 
between paragraphs, *and this may be done in various 
ways. ISither we conclude one paragraph with a sen- 
tence which points forward in sense to the next one, 
or we *may*^begin a paragraph with a sentence which 
jwints back to Idie preceding one ; apd in this way the 
two p^ri^aphs are linked together as parts of « larger 
x«bole, instead of being isolated, as if they were complete 
compositions in themselves. 

3»t tfiis manner of transition is only possible, as a 
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rule, where the subject-matter of tire two paragraphs 
is sufficiently closeljr related to permit of such closer 
association ; where the matter of one paragraph is a 
development, by illustration, contrast, or in some other 
way, of the preceding parapaph. Where this is hot 
the case, where fhe transition is to an entirely new 
phaee of the subject, the more common method of 
indiaating the* change is to introduce the transition 
paragraph. » Such a^ transition paragraph may either 
merely point out to the reader in a few words that a 
new departure is being, rilade and briefly indicate its 
nature, oc jt may at the same time summarise what« 
has gone befora and connect it with what is to follow. 
An excellent example of this latter kind of transition 
paragraph is afforded Jiy Newman’s essay on LUeralure : 

“ And now we are naturally brought on to oiy: third 
point, which is on the characteristics of Holy Scripture 
as compared with profane literature. Hitherto we have 
been concerned with the doctrine of these writers,*viz. 
that style is an extra, that it is a mer^ artifice, and 
that hence it cannot be translated ; now we ‘come to 
their fact, viz. that Scripture has no ^u6h artificial 
style, and that Scripl^e can easily Jbe translated. Surely 
their fact is as untenable as their doctrine.” 

An example of the other kind — i.e. where writer 
does not refer back to what has been 8ai4 in the pre-^ 
ceding paragraphs, but contents himsglf 'S^ith showing 
what h^ intends to write of next — ^is to be found in th« 
j,lready quoted essay of Macaulay : ^ 

“ The Church of Rome was still in outward show as 
stately and splendid as ever ; but her foundation ^as 
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undermiri«d. No* state had quitted her communion 
or confiscated her revenues ; but ^he reverence of the* 
ptople was everywhere departing from her.” 

After this preliminary Macaulay ‘goes on to describe 
the decay of the Roman .Church, and the next para-' 
graph begins : 

• “ The first greriib warning stroke was the fall of that 
society which, in the conflict with Prot^tgntism* had* 
saved the Cathdic Church from destruction.” 

Although such transition paragraphs are common in 
^irgumentative and in expository writing, th«y are, on 
the other hand, comparatively rare in descriptions and 
in narrative writing. This is, of course, largely due 
to the nature of the subject, for a narrative or a descrip- 
tion naturally flows of itself, and does not require the . 
elaborSte route indications which arp necessary in a 
complicated piece of argument or* exposition. In a 
narmtive one incident follows from another as effect 
or consequence, and in a description the mere passing 
from thp treatment of dhe object to that of another 
is juite sivfficient transition, since* in either case the 
development *is quite clear. In a^^ument, on the other 
hand, where one parses from one point of view to 
another lyid then back again to the original one, some 
guidance is more necessary if the plan of the whole is 
•to be clear t© the reader. 

• 

Concluding Paragraphs 

^he function of the concluding paragraph, more par-* 
ticutarlv when it is of the formal kind, is to wind 
ut) the e&ay or chapter. It should finish up, enforce, 
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or emphasise whatever may have been developed in 
.the body of the essaiV. This it may do in various ways 
too numerous to mention here. In Newman’s es^y 
on Literature the fiaal paragraph restates in a different 
.form the proposition which he had set put to prove 

“ If, then, the power of speech is a gift as great as 
any' that can ,be named — if the origin of language js 
• by many philosophers even considered to be nothing 
short of diviile, — if 'by means of words the secrets of 
the heart are brought to light, pain of soul is relieved, 
hidden grief is carried off, sympathy conveyed, counsel 
imparted,‘^e.ynerience recorded and wisdom perpetuated,' 
— if by grea.t avTuhors the many are drawn up into unity, 
national character is fixed, a people speaks, the past 
and the future, the East and the West, are brought 
into communication with each other, — ^if such men are, 
in a word, the spokesmten and prophets of the human 
family, — it will riot answer to make light cf Literature 
or to neglect its study ; rather we may be sure fhat, 
in proportion as twe master it, in whate,ver language, 
and imbibe its spirit, we shall ourselves become in our 
own measure the ministers of like benefits to others, 
be they few or mai.^/, be they ip the obscurer or the 
more distinguished walks of life, — who are united to 
us by social ties, and are within the spheie of our 
personal influence.” 

• 

In others, again, the application ef tte particular 
truth which has been developed is pointed opt, a want- 
ing is given, or any other method noay be adopted^of 
emphasising the views of the writer. * 

Before leaving this section of the subject, it. ^y 
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be well tp recalbto the reader what has already been 
pointed out, that introductory, transition, and conclude 
ing paragraphs, as above described, are all more or less 
of a formal nature, and are for that, reason more especi- 
ally appropriate to the formal kinds of composition — i 
i.e. to argument and exposition. It i,8 here, and perhaps 
here only, that the writer is more or less compelled 
to marshal his fa^ts and arguments in s&ch a wa;j^ that 
they may be most effectively used. Th,e .necessity of 
ordering and nfarshalling the material is here inherent, 
in the nature of the subject,' for whoever, would teach, 
.•persuade, or convert must present his case ^is a whole 
at once easily surveyed and assimilated. Phe interest 
of argument and exposition differs from 'the intefe?st 
in description and narrative in just this material respect, 
that in the former it lies in the whole purpose and in-. 
tentioM of the writer, each payt' being manifestly only 
a subordinate part of a definitely plar,i/ed whole, whereas 
in Ijie latter the interest may be in the parts in and 
for themselves, ‘'and the omission of a particular part 
need not necessarily destroy, oj hven impair, the 
impression of the whole. 

• .. 

Sequence of Paragraphs 

In the ^preceding section mention was made of tran- 
sition sentences and paragraphs, the function of which 
,was to lead Qn smoothly from one paragraph to another. 
The questions wjiich must now engage our attention 
*re : What is the relation of one paragraph to another ? 
Ii^ wfiht ’ order do paragraphs follow one another ?, 
HoW is the relation of one paragraph to another in- 
dicate ? ” But in attempting to answer these questions 
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we must bear in mind the distinction alreajjy drawn 
Jbetween paragraphs that are formsj and those that are 
not ; for it is, generally, only in the formal kind that 
the relation is actuary stated in words. 

, Generally speaking, the relation of paragraph to 
paragraph is not nearly so clone in narrative and descrip- 
tive, writing as it is in more formal composition. In 
the former each paragraph is more complete in itself, 
and is nokap absolutely essential link in a chain of 
“’"dence or proof, as it tends to be in tlTe latter. Thus, 
for example, a propositiomof Euclid, to take an extreme 
case, canjiot begin with the last stage of the proofi; 
In so far ait ’'each conclusion springs from another, it 
i^ hecessarj^ that this latter should be stated first, so 
that the nature of the subject here imposes a certain 
logical and coherent *order on the writer. The same 
principle also applies th the less rigid kinds of writing. 
But, on the oth^i; hand, a description of a landscape 
may begin or end with the description of* any one of 
dozens of features. Hence not only ‘is the order of 
paragraphs in ndVrative and* de,scriptive‘ work not so 
rigidly determined by the subject, but also the transition 
need not be so clearly marked as in argument or* ex- 
position. In the former the sequence of paragraphs 
and the relation of one to another is more or less arbi- 
trary. It depends only upon the manner in which the 
objects or events group themselves in the, mind of the 
writer, on the relative significance vjjiicB ho attaches 
to each, and this will necessarily vary from individual 
to individual. * * 

Quite different is the structure of the paragraplf in 
exposition and argument, where the nature of the 
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subject i^nposes, as we have seen, certain (more or less 
flexible) lines of development. The structure of such 
a paragraph resembles the structure of a house. You 
cannot put on your roof until you 'have laid your foun- 
dations and built your walls, and though you may build 
the inner walls or the outer ones fiiist, you cannot put 
in the floors until both are up. Just as there are many 
ways of building a house, so also there are many ways of 
building an essay. We may proceed from, the general 
to the particular, or from the particular to the geneic^l , 
from the unknown to the known, or vice versa ; from 
the easy to the difl&cult, or from the diflicult to the easy, 
and so on. But what is characteristic of aJi the methods 
of procedxire is that, having begun in one way, we 
must continue in it, for the formal paragraph, like the 
house, is constructed with a definite purpose in view 
and must be adapted to that end. 

In less formal kinds of writing tJie nature of the 
beginning does not tie one down so much in this way. 
In the essay of Stevenson, for example, analysed on 
page 68, the order of the paragraphs might very W'ell 
be changed without any consideruble loss of effect, 
or if it did lessen the artistic va'-'e, yet it would not 
create any such confusion in the mind of the reader 
as would j a change of point of view or of manner 
of presentation in the middle of a demonstration 
pr proof. . 

Paragraphs of*the latter kind are,, therefore, much 
more closely related, and must be more carefully knit 
together. That this really is so may easily be seen by ' 
the examination of a few good essays of this kind. 
If, foi; exalnple, we look at the essay of Addison printed 

l.c. P 
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on pp. 59-63, we shall immediately firfd an illustration 
of this principle. Wp notice that the second and third 
paragraphs are linked together by the words, “ these 
exceptions ” ; the third and fourth by the words, “ in 
its third relation ” ; the fifth and sixth by the words, 

“ this cheerfulness bf heart the sixth to the seventh 
by the word “ cheerfulness ” ; the seventh to the eighth 
by the words, ’ “ the vicious man arid the Atheist ” ; 
the eighth 'to the ninth by the words, “ after having 
;5ro:itioned these two great principles the tenth to 
the eleventh by the wotds, “ The second source of 
cheerfuli>e.os ” ; and the eleventh to the twelfth by the., 
words, “sucli c'opsiderations.” Thus it appears that each 
paragraph which is in intimate sense relation with its 
predecessor is linked to it by some word which carries 
rthe mind back in thought to what has gone before, 
and thus the transition to a further development of 
the subject is made more easy, and the continuity of 
the whole is preserved. In this case we see that the 
transition is made either by the use of relative words, 
which naturally make one think of theif grammatical 
antecedents, such as this, these, such ; or Jby the use 
of some more expliqii' word of reference, such as cZfeer- 
fulness, the vicious man, in its tMtd relation, etc. 

It is also worth noticing, in the same essay, that where 
the connection in sense is not so close — i.e. between 
the main divisions of the essay, as analysed bn page 
64, — ^there is no such link, so that in this way the larger 
heads bf the essay are given greater isolatipn and d6- 
'tachment. Thus paragraphs 4 and 5, paragraplis 6,, 7, 
8, and 9, paragraphs 10, 11, and 12, are linked by*con- 
nectives, since each constitutes a group by itself for tho 
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development of* some main head of the essay ; but, 
on the other hand? paragraph 3^ the last of the fir«t 
group, is not linked to paragraph 4, the first of the* 
second group ; and paragraph 9, ‘the last of the third 
group, is ndt Jinked to paragraph 10, the first of the 
fourth group. 

But although this formal structure of the paragraph 
is most frequent* in the kinds of composition to» which 
it is more apjuropriate, yet it is /lot entirely restricted 
to those kinds. In narrative and descriptive writing 
likewise the nature of th'b, subject may impose a 
certain paragraph sequence in preference <-o any other. 
An essay on the life of Gladstone would qbviously.not 
begin with his life as a Prime Minister and then go 
back to his life as a child ; an essay on the Thirty 
.Years War, if it dealt only witl^ the narrative of events; 
would* naturally present these in strict chronological 
order. In^the same way many otliet subjects require 
a specific treatment, from which it would be difi&cult 
or even impossible to depart. YeJ nevertheless the 
order aijd aAangement of paragraphs in essays of this 
kind is probably not, in the gre^t majority of cases, 
so "restricted* and so logical as essays of the more 
formal kind. 

Even ip argument and exposition, however, there is 
great latitude in paragraph order and arrangement. 
jOne wfiter *^1 think one argument more important 
than another, and will place it and develop it accord- 
fiigly, whilst a second writer might deal quite differently 
wijh it. Indeed, it is impossible to speak of any lawl 
or i^les of paragraph sequence ; all that can be said 
is that each paragraph should have unity, and should 
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add something definite to the movem^t. Vesry often 
ifl makes no more d(fference to the final impression 
which paragraph comes first than it makes whethdt 
one puts sugar and (?ream into the cup before the tea. 
If the paragraphs are arranged in the order which best 
develops the sensed and mhkco it at the same time 
most clear to the reader, that is all that can be required 
o£ them. Everything depends, in thS last resort, on 
the impressibn "which , the writer wishes to create: we 
ifBiy write, “ He was sent to prison because he stole 
a purse,” or “ Because he stoic a purse he was sent to 
prison.” 'Bqjb sentences are equally correct, and both' 
ar^, equally .good style. The only difference between 
them is that they do not mean exactly the same thing. 
So it is with paragraphs also. Various arrangements 
may be possible, and a, 11 may be good absolutely, but. 
‘n the particular ^ case they will vary much irf* force 
of emphasis, in Clearness, and in coherence. Certain 
?equences, it is true, are obvious ; an illustration <will 
follow the statement of the principle which it illustrates 
and so also will the application of a principle, bjit apart 
from such cases there cannot be anything in .the nature 
of a settled rule of s<jquence. The only practical rale 
that can be formulated is the negative one that no 
paragraph shoiild be an imnecessary digression, and 
the positive one that every paragraph should add 
something definite, clear, and coherent to |he theme. 

To conclude this section we may takeMiwo more essays, 
by different writers, and examine them to sep to wha% 
extent the paragraphs are linked together, l^e ^t 
essay is the already-mentioned essay of Macaulay, 
Ranke's Historu of the Poves, from which we* take the 
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first sentence each paragraph and italicise the 
words which show •the paragrapl^ connection : 

* Par. 2. “ The subject of this hook has always* 

appeared to us singularly interesting.” 

Par. 3. There is not ... a work of human polidy 
so well deserving of e'xAihi'hation as the Roman Catholic 
Church." 

Par. 5. “ Indeed the argument which we are con- 

sidering seems,to us to be founded on an Entire mistake.” 

Par. 6. “ But with theology the case is different." 

Par. 7. “ Then, again, all the great ‘enigmas which 

perplex the natural theologian are the sarn'i- tif all ages.” 

Par. 8. “ Natural theology, then, isi not’,a progressive 

science.” 

Par. 10. “ One reservation indeed must be made.” 


Par. 11. “ This reservation, affects not at all thb 

truth*of our proposition.” • 

Par. 12^ “ For these reasons we ha-O-e ceased to wonder 
at •the vagaries, of superstition.” 

Par. 13. “ The histow of Catholi^sism strikingly illus- 
trates these observations.’ • 

Par. 14. “ The fii-st of these insurrections broke out 

in the region where the beautiful language of Oc is 
spoken.” 

Par. 16. “ A century and a half passed away, and 

then came the second great rising up of the human 
- intellect agpinst the spiritual domination of Rome.” 
Par. 17. “ But this danger also passed by.” 

Paj. 1,8. “ Another century went by, and then began 

the ^ird and most memorable struggle for spiritual free- 
dom.” 

^d so on. 
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In the above sentences we discover not only •that one 
paragraph is connecte^l with another' wherever the sense 
requires it, but also that the greater number of thefe 
paragraphs begin with a sentence which is, to all intents 
and purposes, the topic sentence or key sentence referred 
to below. ' 

The second essay which we propose to examine from 
tt’s paint of view is Bagehot’s essay, ^Shakespeare, The 
Man. We fnchide here some examples of a transition 
of"a different kind — i.e. where it is already expressed 
in the last sentence of a paragraph as well as in the first 
of the silc^^ing one. Here some typical examples' 
are given wi^nout reference to the number of the para- 
graph : 

“ We would attempt a slight delineation of the popular 
fdea which has been formed . . . from the sure testimony • 
of his certain ivork^.” " 

“ Some extreme Sceptics, we know, doubt whether 
it is possible to deduce anything as ,to an authbr’s 
character /row Ais iwr/b.” , ^ 

“ First of all it ma/ be said that Shakespeare’s works 
could only be produced by a first-rate imaginatiion 
working on a first-rate^ experience." 

“ We may assume that Shakespeare had a great 
experience." •* 

“ To a great experience one thing is essential, an 
experiencing nature.” * 

“ A man of this sort is a curious mentdl phenomenon.” 

“ But Shakespeare was not a man of this sort." c 

“ In this respect Shakespeare had the advantagg «of 
one whom in many points he much resem|[)les — Sir 
WaUer Scott." 
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“ ScoU's is tlfe strong admiration of a rough mind, 
Shakespeare’s the uice minuteness of a susceptible one” 
• “ A perfectly poetic appreciatfon of nature contains, 
two elements, a knowledge of facts and a sensibility to 
charms.” * 

“ Perhaps this is thes, defect of the greatest dramatic 
genius of recent times — Goethe.” 

And so on. ' • 

.» 

These transitional words may^be meye >jDnnectives — 
and, this, that, the above ; or they may introduce' a* con- 
trast — yet, but, on the othef Jiand ; or a comparison — 
still more, even better, etc. Frequently the connection 
is not expressed directly, or by any words, but the 
opening sentence of the paragraph clearly shows that 
the same theme is still being developed ; the link is 
rather a sense-link than a word-link. Sometimes, again, 
the tfansition is marked in the final sentence of a para- 
graph, w];iich points forward, instfeid of in the first 
sentence, whicji looks back. Generally, too, the transi- 
tion in the formal paragraph is not of the same kind 
as in the descriptive or narratwe paragraph. In the 
former this link, if it is a pronoui! or adverb, is usually 
relative ; it indicates cause or' consequence or similar 
relation, whereas in descriptive work it is usually a 
local ad»verb, and in narrative a temporal one. 

Structare qf the Single Paragraph 

A good deal* has already been said in the preceding 
pag^ on the structure of the paragraph, and there is 
ilpally little to be added. If the paragraph ’has unity, 
is ‘clear and coherent, it is all that we can ask of it. 
The rest is entire! v a matter of stvle. 
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Of unity we have already spoken. • Coherance in a 
paragraph is essentially the same, thing as coherence 
in a whole compositiSn, the only difference being that 
the units are sentences instead of paragraphs. If the 
sentences all add something to the general advance of 
the composition ; i£ none of ti\em, by tte introduction 
of some irrelevant detail, distracts the attention from 
the business imtaediately in hand ; if they are all so 
orcfered as ^o give the maximum of effect, then the 
parjtgTaph is coherent.' 

For the purpose of secuting unity and coherence in 
a paragraph, many text-b’ooks of composition advocate' 
the use of wl&vt'is called a “ topic sentence,” which has 
the same fuffction in the structure of a paragraph as 
the title has in the whole composition. The topic 
sentence is the paragraph in essence, so to speak, the 
gist of it reduced to a Syiglc precise statement. It is 
thought that the usui of the topic sentence secures greater 
xmity, because, if the writer bears it in mind, he will 
better be able to compare with it every 'sentence which 
he adds to the pafag^aph, and thus be able to see if 
each new sentence io relevant to the topic sentence. 
Doubtless the topic s^irtence is very useful for this 
purpose, and there are, indeed, as ’we have seen above, 
a very large number of such sentences in the^ writings 
of good authors. Of course the topic sentence need 
not appear in its bare form in the paragtaph f it is 
sufficient if it is possible to construct tone out of the 
matter developed in the paragraph, though, as a raatteif 
of fact, such a topic sentence does very often appear 
as the first or second sentence of the paragraph. S6ch 
a sentence has, moreover, the additional advahtaj^ of 
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seizing at once upon the reader’s attention, of showing 
him the transitioi\ of thought, of immediately and 
emphatic manner introducing Ihe subject, and, there- 
fore, of helping him to follow, •without any effort, the 
•movement and development of the composition. 

Thus, for example, ir the initial sentences quoted 
on page 86, we find in each case a topic sentence, the 
thought of wliich is developed in the rest of the para- 
graph. A single example will show t^s. > The follow- 
ing paragraph begins with a typical key sentem,?., and 
the rest of the paragraph is devoted to the development 
of the thought contained in it ; , 

“ We often hear it said that the world is constantly 
becoming more and more enlightened, and that this 
enlightening must be favourable to Protestantism and 
unfavourable to Catholicism. We wish that we could 
tliink so. But we see great, reason to doubt whether 
this be a well-founded expectation., /AVe see that during 
th« last two hundred and fifty years the human mind 
has been in the highest degree active, that it has made 
great q.dvailce8 in every branch-tof natural philosophy, 
that it has produced innumerable inventions tending 
to promote the convenience of liie, that medicine, surgery 
chemistry, engineering, have been very greatly improved, 
that goyernmeut, police, and law have been improved, 
though not to so great an extent as the physical sciences. 
Yet ^e s^ that during these two hundred and fifty 
years Protestaiftism has made no conquests worth speak- 
ing of. , Nay, we believe, that so far as there *has been 
a change, that change has been in favour of the chui-ch 
of Rome. We cannot, therefore, feel confident that 
thei progress of knowledge will necessarily be fatal to 
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a system which has, to say the least, Stood it* ground 
ii^ spite of the immense progress which knowledge has 
.made since the days of Elizabeth.” 

Here the opening sentence indicates what the para- 
graph is to be about, and the final sentgnde is a mere 
repetition, in changed form,, •f.the first. It does, in- 
deed, sometimes happen that the topic sentence comes 
at the end of thSj paragraph, in which*case it also has 
the advantage ^f summing up the arguments adduced, 
and ef emphasising them by repetition. *More particu- 
larly is this the case in jirguments of the inductive 
kind. , , 

A little reSeStion will show that the topic sentence 
is xriore appropriate to composition of an expository 
or argumentative nature than to description and narra- 
tive. It would not be easy, for example, to give a topic 
sentence to a paragraph* descriptive of the HouSes of 
Parliament, or of view from the top of Snowdon. 
It could be done, of course, and, indeed, it sometimes 
is done, as, for example, when a paragraph is the develop- 
ment of a simile, or wjien a n^rative or description is 
introduced by a general remark, followed by illustra- 
tions and examples — e^. “ John was reckless in hSs 
conduct. He first ignored his fathefs advice, and then,” 
etc. But nevertheless the difference in kind J)etween 
the paragraph in argument and exposition, and the para- 
graph in description and narrative, still rmnainS. In 
the former every 8§ntence in the paragraph is a part 
of the ej^osition or proof of a statement whicl^ would, 
oii might, fall to the ground without it ; whereas in the 
latter the final result is an impression or a group'of 
impressions, an appeal to the imagination rath*er than 
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to the Mason. ‘Hence the difference : ’ reason demands 
the complete and, logical unfolding of an idea, th© 
imagination demands suggestion.^ 

A paragraph may also be studied from the point of 
view of th*} arrangement of the particular sentence's, 
and of the way in whicjhithey are made to succeed one 
another. In some writers the sentences are most care- 
fully knit together, in such a way tha8 the sens e see ms 
to run over easily from one sentence tp the next. In 
other writers, on the other hand, there are oft^n* awk- 
ward breaks in the continuity from sentence to sentence. 
An excellent example of a paragraph carc^idly welded 
in all its parts is the following : 

If we went at large into this 
most interesting subject, we should 
fill volumes. Wo will, therefore^ 
advert to only one important part 
o^jt.he policy of the Church of Rome. 
Slie thoroughly understands, what 
no othe/ Wuirch has ever under- 
stood, how to deal with enthusiasts. 
In some sects, particularly in in- 
fant sect#^ enthusiasm is suffered 
to be^ rampant. In other sects, 
particularly in sects long estab- 
lished and richly endowed, it 
is wgarded with aversion. The 
Catholic Church neither submits 
to enthusiasm nor prescribes it 
but uses it. She considers it as 
a great moving force which in 
itself, like the muscular power of 
a fine horse, is neither good nor 
evil, but which may be so directed 
as to produce groat good or great 
evil ; and she assume^ the oSrec- 
tion to herself. It wo^ld be absurd 
to run down a horse like a wolf. 
It would bo still more absurd 
to let him run wild, breaking 
down fences and trampling down 


Connected by therefore. 



C w. 


Connected by it, 

» • 

Connected by submits ajid pre- 
scrihes. 

Connected with uses in the pre- 
ceding sentence, by the words 
movirvg force. 


Conne#ted» by horse. 

Connected in sense with qreai evil, 
above. 

I 
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Connected by rational, in con- 
trast t© dbsurdy also by subju- 
^ gate and so directed, above. 

^ Connected by such and by enthu- 
siasts, • 


TMie empire of religious feelings is 
a paraphrase of enthusiasts in 
the preceding sentence. 


Connected by the* words in thi^ 
state with^tho preceding sen- 
tence. 


Binked by the word accordingly 
to the previous sentence. Th^ 
sentence is an emphatic restate^ 
ment of the senteiicfe. She 
understands how to deal with 
enthisiastSy at the beginning of 
the paragraph- 


passengers. Che ratioi^il course is 
to subjugate his will without im- 
pairing his vigour ; to teach him 
to obey the rein and then to ujige 
him to full speed. Just such has 
been the system of the Church of 
Rome in regard <o enthusiasts. 
She knows that<when religious feel- 
ing have obtained the complete 
empire of the mind they impart a 
strange energy ; that they raise 
men above the dominion of pain 
and pleasure ; that obloquy be- 
comes glory ; ^lat death itself is 
contemplated only as the begin- 
ning of a higher and happier life. 
She knows that a person in this 
state is no object of contempt. He* 
may bo vulgar, ignorant, visionary, 
extravagant ; but he will do and 
suffer things which it is for her 
interest that somebody should do 
and suffer, yet from which calm 
and sober-minded men would 
shrink. She accordingly^ enlists 
him in her service, assigns to ‘ him 
some forlorn hope in which in- 
trepidity and impetuosity are more 
wanted than judgment and %elf- 
command and* sends him forth 
with her benedicjbions and her 
applause. * 


It appears, therefor*, that the sentences of tHis 
paragraph are closely knit together, and that in con- 
sequence the sense is more easily followed throughout. 

Quite different is the build of the following para- 
graph, in which the sentences are not run t(%ether 
at all, and in which there are no conaectives or link 
words t<i preserve tlie flow of the sentences : ^ ' 

. “ The times were changed. The great remains of 
Athenian and Roman genius were studied by thorisands. 
The Church had no longer a monopoly of learning. 
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The powers of »the modem language^ had at length 
been developed, [l^e invention of printing had given 
new facilities to the intercourse of mind with min(i. 
With such auspices commenced thf great Reformation.” 

Length of the Paragraph 

It is not possible to theorise on the length of a para- 
graph, for it is determined chiefly by 1»he general prin- 
ciples of the paragraph already laid down. Broadly 
speaking, a paragraph should not 'be so long as to’^r? tigue 
the reader, or to make his attention fla^ ; nor should 
•*it be so short as to distract him by the impression of 
scrappinesS which a succession of too short paragraphs 
produces. But between these two extreihes there are 
many possibilities. Within these limits the length of 
the paragraph must be determined by the amount of 
matte* which can properly gd into it, and even this 
quantity may itself be varied accor^ng to the writer’s 
desire to vary the length of his paragraphs ; for it is 
evident that a*series of paragraplos of exactly the same 
length. would be mondtonous. ,Ad a general rule, a 
long paragraph carries weight and dignity — not, of 
eburse, simply because it is l^ng, but because a long 
paragraph necessarily develops a point more fully than 
a short pne, and thus makes that point more emphatic. 
But yet, on the other hand, just as it is a relief some- 
times'to la^ dignity aside, so also it is sometimes a relief 
to find a short f)aragraph after a series of long ones. 

Short paragraphs, on the other hand, quhiken the 
movement and impart a lighter tone to a compositiqn. 
Hftnce it is almost as rare to find a series of long para- 
grt^hs’in the lighter kinds of prose as it is to find a 
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series of short (jnes in the more serious kinds. The 
average length of a paragraph in^the serious critical 
^says of Macaulay ’ is much greater than in the 
bright satirical essays of Addison, who rarely has a 
paragraph extending over more than a page. Three 
such paragraphs as*the follpvring are rarely found in 
Macaulay. 

“ But this dafiger also passed by. ^he cmc power 
gave its stsemmus support to the Church ; and the 
Churoil made some show of reforming itself. The Council 
of Constance put an end^o the schism. The whole 
Catholic w/)j|^d was again united under a single chief 
and rules wece laid down which seemed to make it 
improbable that the power of that chief would be grossly 
abused. The most distinguished teachers of the new 
(^octrine were put to death. The English government 
put down the Lollards with merciless rigour ; afid, in 
the next generatioi>,» ijo trace of the second revolt against 
the Papacy could be found except among the rude 
population of the mountains of Bohemia. 

“ Another century /vent bj^, and then* beg^n the 
third and 'the most 'memorable struggle for spiritual 
freedom. The times were changed. The gfeat remains 
of Athenian and Roman genius w^re studied by thou- 
sands. The Church had no longer a mongpoly of 
learning. The powers of the modem languages had at 
length been developed. The invention of pyintin^ had 
given new facilities to the intercourse* of mind with 
mind. With such auspices commenced thp great 
IWformatidn. 

“ We will attempt to lay before our readers, in* a 
short compass, what appears to us to be the real* history 
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of the cqptest which began with the prehching of Luther 
against the Indulgences, and which may, in one sense, 
ba said to have been terminated/a hundred and thirty _ 
years later by the Treaty of Westphalia.” 

• When th^ do occur, it is usually for some rhetorical 
purpose, such as emphasje^ and only rarely, as in the 
second of the above paragraphs, to hasten the move- 
ment. 

So far as general principles go, it would seem that 
a composition ‘which is made up* of a single paiagraph 
might run to considerable length, sincp in that case 
■the whole composition necessarily being short, there 
would be no risk of the reader’s attention flagging. In 
the same way three or four paragraph might be qiiite 
short without disconcerting the reader, when twenty 
or thirty paragraphs of the same length would not dp 
at all ji , ' 

Perhaps one of the most impojtpnt things to bear 
in ^nd in determining the length of a paragraph is 
that a correct length helps to preserve the proportions 
of a composition. If, iLr example,* an essay develops 
a subject under six main heads,* with one 'paragraph 
f(5r each, there would clearly be a lack of proportion 
if one of these six paragraphs were longer than all the 
rest put^together. The shorter paragraphs would then, 
by reason of their extreme shortness, tend to lose their 
, signifieancq. The reader woifld feel that the composi- 
tion was really* on the subject of the one longer para- 
“^aph, and that the remaining ones were mose or less 
irrel^ant, not sufficiently developed to early weight, 
or to add anything to the main theme. By this we do 
not,meten that there should not be a number of short 
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paragraphs grouped round a longer on«, but ojily that, 
in a composition consisting of a few paragraphs, one 
, should not swamp the test and destroy their significance. 
Paragraph length is also a useful means of giving 
emphasis to a particular part of a composition. A long 
paragraph, by its mass, is mcyre emphatic than a short 
one, since whatever is more' fully developed becomes 
more ’important <1 and, indirectly, moio emphatic. A 
short ’ paragraph may, however, also bo emphatic by 
reasoH'^f the contrast of its shortness.* In this case 
the emphasis depends, not^as in the previous case, on 
the fullneqs^f development, but on the fact that the' 
matter of the .paragraph is made more conspicuous and 
more easily surveyed by being placed in a single short 
paragraph. Brevity and conciseness, then, are a source 
of emphasis as well as fullness and development. 

One consequence of the fact that whatever is* more 
fully stated tends j(jo gain in importance and emphasis 
is that one should not unduly enlarge any ^part of a 
composition which is relatively unimporthnt, since to do 
so is to take away the^attentiof. of the reader from the 
really impdrtant parte, and to give him a wrong im- 
pression of what the wi/cer wishes to emphasise. This 
is really the same thing as to say that one should practise 
repression, without which errors of proportion are always 
apt to arise. This is especially true of the essays of 
beginners, who, led away by their personal, interest in „ 
some particular detail, or by some special ’knowledge, 
forget thftt it is only a detail, and give it a prominence* 
above its due. ^ 

When the demands of unity, clearness, and emphasis 
have been satisfied, all that remains to be done, ftom 
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the point of view of paragraph length, is to give as 
much variety as is possible. Without variety, whether 
it Jbe in the use of words, in the structure of sentences, 
or in the length of paragraphs,, any composition is 
in danger of becoming monotonous and trying to the 
reader. 
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THE SENTENCE 

The study of, the paragr^“^h is the study of plan and 
arrangemrnt ; the principles which govern its structure 
and disposition have in view the final effect or impres- 
sion of the whole composition. The study of the sen- 
tence, on the other hand, is the study of clearness in 
details, and the principles which govern its structure 
have in view the expression of thoughts rathor than 
the arrangement ejf j;hem. 

A sentence is the expression of a simple or complex 
thought, and its form will vary according to the 
simplicity or complexity oi' the thoug’ht which it 
represents. One way of- treating the sentence, therefore, 
is to discuss the manner in which it may "best perform 
its function. 

In so far as the sentence is the expression of a single 
thought, the most important qualities which we might 
expect to find in it are unity and clearness, and if thq 
sentence is the e;q)ression of a complex thought, we 
should t^xpect to find coherence also. These qualities 
of senteiices are partly of a grammatical and “partly 
of a stylistic nature, and it is our intention to treat 
them from both points of view. 
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The sentence? considered as a grarUmatical unit, is 
simple, compound, ^complex, or compound-complex, aijd 
is^ubject to the ordinary rules of accidence and syntax 
governing such sentences ; the sentence considered as 
a stylistic ifnit may be periodic or loose, long or short, 
balanced or not, and th<^ only law* governing it in this 
respect is the law of personal taste. It may be brief, 
simple, direct, o* it may be prolix, vefbose, and'redun- 
dant ; it may be euphonious or harsh-soundi"g, Emphatic 
or feeble, or itf may possess any ‘other of the numerous 
qualities of style which will*have to be ^discussed later. 
Eor the present we propose to deal with unityj,Q sentences. 

Unity 

Unity is the simple demand of our minds to see, 
hear, smell, or taste one thing at a time in order th^t 
we may accurately perceive i^s’ nature. The mind pre- 
fers to have things presented to it on a at a time. Hence 
the* neces^ty for unity in the senlelice. It is, indeed, 
quite as difficult to grasp the meaning of a sentence 
which lacks ‘Unity as it ^s to disfn^ge a melody when 
two bands, both within earsljot, ‘are playirfg different 
tunes at the«ame time, or as it is to pick out the features 
of a familiar face ih a crowd. Unity in a sentence, 
then, is neither more nor less than the presentation of 
just as much thought as can be immediately, and with- 
out risk ot confusion, understood by the reader, or, 
in other words, •of just so much thought as the reader 
^11 immediately feel to belong together. This ^juantity 
varied, of course, from reader to reader ; what to one 
is unity is to another not ; to the uncultivated a long 
con^plex*compound sentence, however well constructed, 
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is difficult to follow. The amount of mihtter which may 
bp put into a sentence varies, however, not only with 
the intelligence of the* reader, but also with the skill*of 
the writer in constructing his sentences. Some writers 
can put a great deal into a single senterfce, and yet 
construct it so skilfully that -a, ipoderately inexperienced 
reader can follow the meaning with ease ; others, again, 
might handle the same material so cSumsily that the 
sentence would confuse even the most intelligent reader. 

Unity is most easily secured in the simple sentence, 

for here there , are few pitlalls. This type of sentence 

is the onerun commonest use in ordinary conversation?’ 

and we are so’familiar ’with the use of it that we seldom 
• ‘ . 

go astray ; we feel instinctively when it is getting out 
of hand and becoming obscure. With a due considera- 
tion for the order of words and the avoidance of am- 
biguity, even the novice should not find any eerious 
difficulty in the s^sp of it. Such sentences as “ He 
wrote a book,” “ The sim rises at seven to-morjrow 
morning,” “ He always dines at the same restaurant,” 
cannot very well be aiaything 'else but cledt, uriless the 
words are ‘used in ali ambiguous sense, in which case 
the fault does not lie in the construction of the sentence. 

But as soon as we come to the compound or complex 
sentence, the possibilities of error become more numerous, 
for there is here so much more room for the introduction 
of details which, by their irrelevance, destroy thb imity*, 
of the sentence. The danger to unity m the compound 
sentenc^^ lies in the fact that it must by its veiy naturS 
contain at‘ least two separate and independent thoughts. 
These may not be so closely related as to justify their 
being placed in the same sentence. If they' are*, not 
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such thSt they* readily associate in flie mind of the 
reader, the sentence will lack unity ; he will puzrfe 
hilUself in vain to discover why these two particular 
thoughts arp linked together. The sentence “ The sun 
rises and sets,” has unity, because, though it gives 
expression to two distkifttT and independent thoughts, 
yet they are such as to associate readily in the mind 
of the reader, wffo finds the union of tfiem quits natural 
and consonant^, with his own c:3)erien«e of thf? move- 
ments of the sun. Quite difjprent would be the impres- 
sion made by the connection of two tcftally unrelated 
''thoughts in such a sentence as “ The aim Slffcs and the 
dog barks.” In this sentence there ia no luiity, because 
there is no connection between the sun setting and 
the dog barking. One or other of the statements is 
• irrelevant and should be omitted. Similar sentence 
lacking unity are ; 

“ The aCcident occurred in VVeIlfti|ton Square, which 
was named in memory of the celebrated Duke.” 

“ In ordei* to clean tlSe chain, tHe screw marked A 
should be removed.” 

•“ We crossed this range of hills, and at our feet lay 
a large lake.” * 

The last two of these examples illustrate a lack of 
unity of a somewhat different kind ; for in these the 
thoughts eJkpressed are not unrelated, nor are they 
irrelevant, but {here is a change in* the point of view 
in th% second part of the sentence. One of th,em begins 
from the point of view of the man who wishes to clean 
the chain, and then goes over to the point of view of 
ti^e Screw which has to be removed. What the writer 
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really means is, “ In order to clean the chainj remove 
the screw marked A,” etc. In the last example also 
the poin*;' of view is changed from that of the speaker 
to that ol the lake. ' This sentence is easily made con- 
sistent by writing it in the form : “ IVe crossed this 
range of hills, and saw a lar§.e l&ke lying at our feet.” 

The^ observation of the following joints may prove 
useful in securing sentence unity : 

1. Avoid the* introd/iction of any matter into a sen- 
tence which has no obvious, bearing on the main thought. 
Under this heS,d come all parentheses which do not in 
some way'Tilumine the principal thought. Even proper"' 
parentheses •should not be too numerous, as they tend 
to obscure the thought. 

2. Avoid stringing together a number of clauses by 
and’s and but’s, miless.the thought they introduce is’ 
a real and relevant addition or contrast. 

3. Do not crowd 'into a sentence things i7hich have 
so little connection with the main thought that they 
would better be pxt into sentfnces by thepiselves. 

As examples of defec^ ve unity a few more sentences 
are added here : . •. 

“Archbishop Tillotson died in this year. He was 
exceedingly beloved both by King William £yid Q\ieen 
Mary, who nominated Dr. Tennison, Bishop of Lincoln, 
to succeed him.” 

Here the last announcement is evidently irrelevant, 
and is therefore superfluous. 

* “ In this uneasy state, both of his public and priv^ate 
life, Cicero was oppressed by a new and cruel ,affiction, 
the death of his daughter Tullia, which happened* s^on 
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after he» divorce from Dolabella, wh(^e manners and 
humours were entirely disagreeable to her.” 

in this sentence the importaftt idea is that Cicero 
was oppressed by the death of hjs daughter, the time 
of which may ^ very properly be given. The cause pf 
Tullia’s divorce, howevfa* ‘has nothing whatever to do 
with Cicero’s grief, and is therefore irrelevant. 

An excellent Example of the incoh*ence which may 
arise from disregarding the principle of unity is seen 
in the next sentence, quoted, by* Blair from Sir'William 
Temple : , 

“ The usual acceptation takes profit sffld pleasure 
for two different things ; and not only callfithe followers 
or votaries of them by the several names of busy and 
idle men ; but distinguishes the faculties of the mind, 
that are conversant about thepa, calling the operations 
of the first wisdom, and of •the other, wit ; which is 
a Saxon word used to express wfiat'the Spaniards and 
Italians call i^genio, and the Frencn, esprit, both from 
the Latin ; J;hough I thi^ik wit mort; particularly signifies 
that of poetry, as may occur In the remarks on the 
Runic lan^age.” • 

Hero everything •after the word wit is superfluous. 
4s a last example we may take, from the same source, 
. sentence of Dean Swift : 

“ To this succeeded that licentiousness which entered 
vith the flest^ration, and, from infecting our religion 
and morals, fell to corrupt our language ; which last 
was* not like to be much improved by those, who, at 
that time made up the court of King Charles the Second ; 
either such as had followed him in his banishment, oi 
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who had been ifitogether conversant ih the dialect of 
these fanatic times ; or young n^n who had been 
educated, in the same cftiuntry ; so that the court, which 
used to bi the standard of correctness and propriety of 
speech, was then, and I think has ever since continued; 
the worst school in ‘England, fo^; that accomplishment ; 
and so will remain, till better care be taken of the educa- 
tion of vhe nobiliify, that they may set otit into the world 
with some foundation of literature, in order to qualify 
them for patterns of pSliteness.” 

* , 

Clearness Coherence 

Clearness in a sentence consists mainly in the arrange- 
ment of words and clauses in a sentence in. such a way 
that the main thought is easily seized, and ambiguity 
avoided. Like unity, it is most easily achieved in the 
simple sentence, though even here there are pitfalls. 
One of the commonest is the improper use*, of parti- 
cipial phrases, such^as, “ Though not wishing to insist, 
this point is deserving of consideration,” in which 
sentence the participle' is left suspended— V.e. without 
a subject. "The senteftce h easily rectified by rewriting 
it : “ Though not wishing to insist on it, I think tha't 
this point is deserving of consideration.” 

A similar lack of clearness is often found «n com- 
parative clauses of the type : “ Manchester is nearer 
Liverpool than London,” in which sentence it is not 
at all clear whether, the meaning is that Manchester is^ 
nearer to* Liverpool than London is, or that Manchpster 
is Clearer to Liverpool than to London. 

Careless arrangement is perhaps the most frequent 
cause of ambiguity in a sentence. Such constmcttois 
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as “He* kept tlie money which he earned by writing 
books in the bank,” abound, though the ambiguity is 
avoided by the observance of •the general mle that • 
modifiers should be placed as near as possible to the 
words they ’modify — ^in this particular case by writing : 
“He kept in ^e bank,th» money "which he earned by 
writing books.” 

Some of the fiaore important aids lo clearness may 
now be mentioned : , . 

1. Place all haodifiers as near as possible to the word 
they modify, as in the last example. , 

‘ 2. Avoid the use of imrelated participial phrases, as 
in the example given above. , 

3. Place the main thought in the main clause. The 
following sentence is not clear, and does not say exactly 
what is meant, because this rule has been violated*: 
“ Mr. Lloyd-George entered the hall when the audience 
stood up.” Presumably the author’does not mean to 
say. that Mr. Lloyd-George waited iintil the audience 
stood up before entering the hall, but that the audience 
stood up wh6n he entered the hall. 

4. Be especially careful in the ifee of pronouns, more 
particularly In the use of relatives and it. These words 
are frequently used without any antecedent, or with an 
antecedent which is not clear. For example : “ Free- 
dom of thought, or at any rate the free expression of 
it, warf un^pown.” In this sentence the logical ante- 
cedent to it is JYeedom of thought, but the writer of the 
s’entence, clearly means it to refer to thought oifly. 

OtSer examples are : * * 

‘''He told his brother that he had failed in his 
examinalion.” Which of the brothers had failed ? 
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“ This block sfiould be pulled down if it is neeessary.” 
At first sight we connect it with hlocjf. 

“Men^look with an* evil eye on the good that is' in 
others, aiicl think that their reputation ob§cures them, 
and their commendable qualities stand, in their light; 
and therefore they do whaf.<,ljey can to cast a cloud 
over them, that the bright shining of their virtues may 
not obspure theih.” In this sentence the reference of 
they and if^ir is so obscure that it is alipost impossible 
to discover it. 

6. Do not write as a Compound sentence, with cot 
ordinate what should be a complex sentence 

with a subdrdina’ce clause : “ He was warned of the 
danger by his friends, and in spite of their warning he 
went out, at the imminent risk of his life.” This 
sentence would be both clearer and stronger ig effect' 
if it had been wriliten as a complex sentence in the form : 
“Though warned fof the danger by his frieifds, he^yet 
went out, at the imminent risk of hiiJ' life,” since the 
thought beginning*wifh yet is»the more inaportant one. 

6. Repdht the subject, of the sentence if the meaning 

is not clear without it : “ He often writes to his old 
school-friend, who is now abroad and sends him the 
latest books.” This sentence might be rewrit jjen either, 
“ He often writes to his old school-friend, who is now 
abroad, and he sends him the latest books,” (Jt, “ Hg 
often writes to histoid school-friend, who is now abroad 
and who sends him the latest books,” according to tHe 
sense whfch the writer wishes to convey. * 

7. Repeat a preposition if clearness demands* it ; 
“ Manchester is nearer to Liverpool than to Ldhdon.” 
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The following sentence is so ill-co: structed that it 
is not easily mendei : 

“ The works of George Eliot are valuable, n^t so much’ 
•from the point of view of their interest as narrative, 
but as a critifism of existing social arrangements, aid 
the vivid insight they reveal into the problems of the 
inner life.” 

On what word does the clause beginning, the vivid 
insight, depend ? If it depends upon valuable, then the 
preposition for should be inserted ; if the clause is 
intended to run parallel with the clause hut ::s a criticism 
of existing social arrangements, then the construction 
is impossible, and it should be changed to and a revela- 
tion of the problems of the inner life. 

8. Repeat the principal verb, or substitute for it 

the necessary form of the. verb do, where clearness 
demands' it. This is especially necessary in certain 
comparative sentences : “ The Swedes distrust the 

Russians more than th? Norwegians do.'* 

9. Where there are many scattered subjects to one 
Verb, summarise them by a recapitulatory word, such 
as these, such : 

“Choice cookery, delicious wines, lovely women, 
hoimds, falcons, horses, newly-discovered manuscripts of 
the classics, sonnets and burlesque romances in the 
sweetest Tuscan, just as licentious as a fine sense of 
the# gi^ceful would permit, plate from thd hand of 
Benvenuto, designs for palaces by Michael Angelo, 
fresco^ by Raphael, busts, mosaics, and gems, just 
,dug up from the ruins of ancient temples and villas — 
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these things w^ re the delight and even the serious 
business of their lives.” 

10. Avnd the temptation to tack clause on to 
clause, when each ne one has no bearing on the prin^ 
cipal claxise. The stock example of this hind of sentence 
is the rime of The Home ilioX Jach built. Here is 
another from a student’s essay : 

“ Imaj^ire sixty children glued to their seats, for 
after a few weeks in school even the most rebellious 
child learns that he must be silent in class, although 
he may occasionally forget the fact, and being required- 
to fix his attention on one particular subject about 
which half of them may not be really interested, 
but above all not to be allowed to move about, yes, 
even to be punished if they attempt to change their 
positions.” 

11. An elliptical phrase should not be inserted into a 
sentence unless it iclers to the subject of the principal 
sentence : “ Whilst still a boy, my father died.” This 
sentence is perfectly good English if it means that the 
father died whilst he (the father) was still a boy. But 
it obviously does not mean that. ^ The sentence must 
therefore be recast : “ Whilst I was still a boy, my 
father died.” 

1^. Avoid using two different constructions dependent 
on the same word : “ He settled down to his work and 
to prepare his dissertation.” Omit to prepare or insert 
to do before his worh. 

•13. In ah elliptical subordinate clause the subject and 
verb may only be supplied from the principal clause : 
“ For, though summer, I knew Mr. Rochestet wtiuld 
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like to see a cheerful hearth,” In tl^a sentence it is 
possible to supply the verb was, but not the subject 
it . , The sentence ^ould be rewitten : “ Eoj though 
it was summer, I knew,” etc. 

. 14. Do nbt begin a grammatical consti and 

leave it unfinished : “JThere are «ome of them I do 
not laiow whether they ‘are eligible or not.” This 
sentence should lead : “ I do not know if some of them 
are eligible or not.” 

15. Do not tJse a when or whefe clau^ with t'tie func- 
tion of a noun : “ Intoxication is when the brain is 
effected by alcohol.” 

Perhaps the commonest cause of obscusity in writing 
arises from ambiguity. We have already seen a number 
of examples *of this defect, examples in most of which* 
the ambiguity arose either from a careless arrangement; 
of words, or from the use of,J)ronouns with rmcertain 
reference, or from the omission of suoh important guide 
W 05 ,ds as prepositions. There efri, however, other 
sources of ambiguity, the chief one being unclear thought, 
showing itself in over-tondensed blliptical sentences. 
Another common cause of ambiguity is the dbuble sense 
which naturally attaches to words themselves, so that 
if the context does nbt make it quite clear which sense 
is impliqil, the result may be obscurity. We shall 
have to notice numerous other cases of ambigurE}^^»i». 
j;he chapter, on grammar, so for the present we content 
ourselves with adding a couple of examples, in 'which 
the ambiguity arises, in the first place from the order 
of wA-ds, and in the second and third from ffhe double 
meaning of the italicised words : 

“ iSTou* could see it had been done with half an eye,” 
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instead of, “ Ygu could see with halt an eyo that it 
had been done.” 

“ Love of God.” Does this mean God’s love or pur 
love of Gcd ? 

“ He has a certain aim in life.” Is certain a demon- 
strative ? 

Length, of the Se;itence — ^Variety 

The l6iigth of a sentence, like the length of a para- 
graph, depends” entirely upon how much has to gc 
into it ; if the thought is simple, the sentence may be 
brief ; if t}\e thought is co'tnplex, it will be long. There 
is no absolute value either in the one kind or the other ; 
each has its' adva'ntages and disadvantages, and each 
•would become tiresome and monotonous if* it were used 
tiP the exclusion of the other. 

The short sentence h^^ the advantage over the long 
one of being more vivid, more direct, and often more 
easily understood. ^ Tt is also, especially wben s^d- 
wiched between two or more long sentences, more 
emphatic, in much 'tho, same \«uy as a short paragraph 
may be eihphatic imder , similar conditions. The long 
sentence, on the other hand, allows the introduction «f 
all sorts of qualifjang circumstanefes, and, by reason of 
its greater body of meaning, is more weighty and more 
'^■g^.ined than the short sentence. But the chief advan- 
tage of the long sentence, whether compound .or complex, 
is that it is economical ; it enables the writer, in less 
space, to do the work of a number of simple sentences. 
By the eCid of the co-ordinate and the subordinate 
clause, it is possible, not only to express all the thoughts 
which might be put into simple sentences, but alfiip to 
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show tho relatioh between those thougjjts and to grade 
them delicately in the order of their respective signifi- 
cance. The long sentence has ihe further advantage 
that it leaves wider scope to the writer to secute rhythm 
and euphony. 

The great da\iger of th^ Jong sentence is that it may 
become too long for the ‘reader to comprehend with 
ease. Such loi;g unintelligible senttnces weve very 
common in early prose writers. Some of them have 
already been qfuoted, but we may add bne more in this 
place, as a warning to the novice of the dangers of this 
kind of sentence : 

“As therefore physicians are many times forced to 
leave such methods of curing as themselves know to^ 
be the fittest, and being overruled by their patient’s 
impatiency are fain to try the best they can do, ift 
taking that way of cure which the cured will yield 
unto ; in tike sort, considering ho^;? the case doth stand 
with this age full of tongue and weak of brain, behold 
we yield to tjie stream tl^reof ; intc^ the causes of good- 
ness we will not make any curious or deep inquiry ; 
to touch them now and then it shall be sufficient, when 
they are so near at hand that easily they may be con- 
ceived without any far-removed discourse : that we are 
contented to prove, which being the worse inse'^^se^f, 
is notvfithstanding now by reason of common imbecility 
^he fitter a«id l^ielier to be brooked.” — Hooker.* 

• 

* The length of a sentence further depends »pon the 

natule of the subject-matter. An argument, with its 
many complications and nuances, is evidently a much 
paose cotoplex thing than a description or a narrative, 
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both of which ^suggest images rathe* than . marshal 
ideas. Argument and exposition are constantly en- 
gaged with reasons, caijses, condition's, and the numerous 
other rela|iions in which one thing or one idea may 
stand to another ; narrative concerns itself, as a rule, 
only with order in time, and description with order in 
space. In argument and exposition, then, the business 
of the writer is to make his thoughts f clear, and to do 
this he R^tist be careful of the logical structure of his 
sentenced ; in itarrative and description^ on the other 
hand, the writer wishes to excite interest, and to do so 
he must ^.ttend to the Hmaginative structure of his 
sentences rather than to logical relations ; he must 
be* careful of the' choice of words rather than of the 
••careful grouping of ideas and carefully distributed 
emphasis. 

But whatever the subject-matter, the mind oequire^ 
variety, if its attention is to be retained. Monotony of 
sentence structure jniakes a composition dead ; variety 
quickens it, makes it attractive and interesting. The 
means of securing* variety iit sentence structure are 
many, for'wariety is aot pnly a question of len^h, but 
also of structure. The syntax of English allows consider- 
able freedom in the order of words in a sentence, and 
there are very few thoughts, even the simplest, which 
/•‘L'iUiOt be expressed in various ways. By a judicious 
mingling of simple and compound, simple apd compleXj 
complex and compound sentences, by*the substitution 
of a pai^/icipial phrase for a subordinate clause, and in 

hundred other ways, the structure and length Sf the 
sentence may be suitably varied. 

Other things being equal, especially if cleaamesg be 
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not sacrificed, a^short sentence is preferable to a long 
one, for it requires, much less close attention on tbe 
part of the reader. On the other hand, the long sentence 
has the advantage over the short, one that it does the 
work of several of these, and that, despite the added 
strain of attention demanded by it?, yet it groups and 
classifies the thoughts, forms them into a larger unit, 
and thereby imposes less strain on the; memory of the 
reader. 

Emphasis 

' In speaking it is easy to emphasise a par+’cular part 
of our thoughts by simply raising the voice or by maldng 
a gesture at ^the appropriate moment ; in writing we 
cannot do either of these things, so that we are obliged 
to have recourse to other means of giving emphasis. 

The ..hief of these, though not the only one, is word 
order, which may be so manipulated* as to attract the 
attention of the reader. It is also po.sible to emphasise 
by such typographical devices as italicising, capitalising, 
thick or spabed printing, headlines, and so on, most 
of which are extraordinary devices best avoided. Varia- 
tion of word* order, on the other hand, is, under most 
circumstances, a perfectly legitimate means of emphasis. 
Generally, speaking, the emphasis thus secured . rests 
upon the psychological law that what is new la 
interestfng and catches our attention. The novelty 
in this case conjfists in placing a word or a group of 
^;^^o^ds in ,a position where they are not normally found. 
A worft thus rendered conspicuous attracts the ’attention 
as surely as would the appearance of a man playing 
golf in evening dress. It is not that the word — or the 
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evening dress — <''s conspicuous or emphatic in itself, 
but only in the particular surroundings. It is of the 
nature oi the eraphasit which arises from a variation of 
the normal word orde*" that it is due to novelty ; hence 
it is important that this means of giving emphasis 
should not be abus^, for to emphasise too much is to 
make the departure from the normal no longer unusual — 
that is'to say, it 'would defeat its own |»'urpose. 

The possible variations of word order are countless, 
and it would be vain to atte pt any classification of 
them. They are different in the simple, in the com- 
pound, and" in the complex sentence ; but they have 
this in comnfon : that they consist in the removal of 
the part to be emphasised from its normal position 
"to a position where it will at once catch the eye. 
Certain general tendencies may be noted, especially in 
simple sentences. 

The normal word order of the simplest form of sentence 
is: Subject, Verb, Object or Complement. The common- 
est variation of this order for the purpose of emphasis 
is the inversion of sAbject and verb, in which case, 
except in poetry, the*^ veA> is usually preceded by some 
adverbial modifier : “ First on OUJ^ programme conics 
Home Rule.” In this sentence the wovd first is empha- 
sised by being taken out of its weak and ur.emphatic 
■^^l^ition in the middle of the sentence and placed in 
an emphatic position at the head of the sentence. In 
the same way any other change of fhe normal order 
attract^ attention. Almost any word may be ^taken 
(Jut of its place and put at the head of the sentence 
in order to make it more emphatic. For example I 

Adverbs, Adverbial Phrases : “ Never have I ‘ seen 
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the like.” “ Ffom the halls of the Vatican to the most 
secluded hermitages of the Apennines, the great revival 
was everywhere heard and seen.i 

Gompleme'nt : “ Foremost amqpg them in zeal and 
devotion was Gian Pietro Caraffa, afterwards Pope 
Paul IV.” — Macaulay. . 

Adverbial Glause : “ Wherever the Jesuit preached, 
the church was^oo small for the audfence.” 

The most emphatic positions in the senteSice are the 
beginning and* the end, for \yhich reason it is necessary 
to consider well, before writing a sentence, which are 
the important elements, anS to take^ caas# that they 
always occupy these emphatic position^ Since the 
subject and ^predicate are the parts without which no 
sentence can exist, these are generally the most impor- 
tant, and for this reason the emphatic positions a»e 
given ♦o them, the beginning being usually allotted to 
the subject and the end position to the predicate. Some- 
times, howeve^ the subject is placet! at the end, as in 
the sentence already quoted from Macaulay. So also : 
“ There is ilot, and there nevef was, on this earth, a 
work of human policy so well' deserving of examination 
tS the Romitn Catholic Church.” 

f 

When the predicate consists of more than one state- 
nent, it is desirable to reserve the end position ^pir the 
nost important one. For example, the sentence, “ iuc 
iiim orthe;Association is to give working men a^sound 
sducation, not rt) help them to rise gout of their class,” 
hight, from this point of view, be rewritten, “^he aim 
of thfe Association is, not to help working men to rise 
out* of their class, but to give them a sound education,” 
■f, ae is^Mumed here, the last clause is the one which 
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is the more impprtant from the point *of view of the 
speaker. ^ 

, Emphatis may be s«3ured by other means than by 
a variation of the no,rmal word order. Another very 
cojnmon means is repetition, as, for instance, in such 
lines as : 

“ Break,^ break, break, on thy cold grey^tones, 0 sea ! ’* 

‘<5i\lone, alone, all, all alone, 

*' Alone* on a wide, wide sea.” 

tv 

Of a similar qature are the numerous phrases, many 
of them allP-eratjve or assonantic, which abound in ouf 
language, su^h as house and home, loch and stock, might 
and main, heart and soul, each and everyf and many 
\nore which emphasise by a repetition of the thought 
in a somewhat changed form. Akin to this form of 
emphasis is the kind oI‘ . repetition which contests in 
a summing up of a number of subjects by t}}ese, such, 
etc. {cf. p. 107). ^ ^ • 

It is not possible to say for all cases which is the 
more emphatic positiort, beginning or end, Since a good 
deal depends on wbaf ha^ to be said. It is commonly 
asserted that the end position is ^ the moi*e emphatic, 
but there are certainly exceptions to this rule. It is 
quite^patural, for example, that by springing an idea 
“irtlffdenly on the attention of the reader at the begin- 
ning o^ the sentence his attention is often sqcuretl quita 
as effectually as by keeping him in ‘suspense for it 
until he* comes to the end of the sentence. For this 
reason the front position is almost invariably ^aken 
by exclamations, and it is also used for certain adverbs 
of mood, such as yes, no, certainly. 
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Besides thes8 changes of word ord<jr there are other 
devices which secure emphasis. One of these is ,to 
psecede the emphatic words hy it is or it* was — e.g.* 
“ It was the firemen who came tp the rescue.” 

(Of the value of antithesis in giving emphasis, cojn- 
pare p. 143.) * 

I 

Kinds of Sentences 

Grammar recognises three kinds of saitence — ^the 
simple, the compound, and the* complex ; rhetoric cuts 
across this classification, and speaks of the periodic, 
loose, and balanced sentence. We sh^ll (^jpsider them 
here in the order given. • ^ 

The short simple sentence is direct and emphatic,' 
especially emphatic when it comes in contrast to a 
number of longer ones, as in the following example 

“ borrow the fine imagery of one who had himself 
been tluw tried, he emerges fro;n*the Valley of the 
Sltadow of Dc^th, from the dark lai?i of gins and snares, 
of quagmires and precijjces, of evi^ spirits and ravenous 
beasts. Tfie sunshine is on his j)ath. He /iscends the 
Delectable Mountains, and catches from their summit 

distant view of tire shining city which is the end of 
his pilgrimage.” 

The ^ort sentence is very often, and quite* appro- 
priately, used at the beginiring of a paragraph, to in- 
troduce tHe subject ; or at the end of the paftigraph, 
to sum up or emphasise the thought that, has been 
developed. For example : • , 

Far different is the 'policy of Rome. The ignorant 
enthushisj; whom the Anglican Church makes an enemy, 
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and, whatever tfie polite and learned* may think, a 
mpst dangerous enemy, the Catholi^c Church makes a 
•champiod. She bids him nurse his beard, covers him 
with a gown and hpod of coarse dark stuff, ties a 
rotoe round his waist, and sends him forth to teach 
in her name. He 'costs bej ..nothing, he takes not 
a ducat away from the revenues of her beneficed 
clergy. ' He liveJ. by the alms of thbse who respect 
his spiritual character, and are grateful for his 
instructions,” etc. * 

Both the compound and the complex sentence are 
of the nattira of« economisers. By avoiding the repeti- 
tion of the subject or of the verb, they economise words ; 
by dovetailing the various component thoughts of a 
sentence, or sentences, into a larger unit, they economise 
nlental effort. The coijiplex or compound sentence, 
stands in much the safme relation to the 'simple 
sentences out of ” \Yhich it is built as a. machine 
stands to its component parts. These .latter may* be 
in every way perfect as part§, but may nevertheless 
become njuch more serviceable when they are 
assembled in the comple{e machine. The compound 
or complex sentence gives the ijeader a more com* 
prehensive view of the idea or ideas which are presented 
to hin>*; it enables him to see them in their ‘entirety, 
and in their relation one to another. The reader is 
saved «the mental effort of ordering his ilnpressions,* 
and is therefore able more easily to understand wha^ 
he reads.* , 

'The best way to demonstrate this is to take a number 
of simple sentences and then to weld them together 
into a complex or compoimd sentence, and ti' note ‘the 
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economy which^is effected by the change. Eor example, 
the sentences : 

«“ It appears th«ft: Shakespearg had experience of and^ 
commerce with men. This experience was common 
both to Goethe and Scott. Shakespeare agrees with 
the latter ratlter than witji the former in the kind and 
species of that experience’” 

may be welded*%ogether so as to read*: 

“ It appeals that Shakesp^re not only had that 
various experience of and ..ommerce with men which 
.was common both to Goeth<j and to Scott, but also that 
he agrees with the latter rather thai> wi<>ij* the former 
in the kind and species of that exp^rienSew” 

The latter form of the sentence is superior to the 
former in many ways. It is more easily understood 
by thg reader, because it runs^more smoothly, and more 
particularly because it plac^ the various elements in 
tl^eir riglit relation one to anoth^, and at the same 
time secures ‘a proper distribution of emphasis. In 
the first version each of»the sep|rate sentences had equal 
value,' but in the compound sentence those elements 
•which are. really only of secondary importance are 
subordinated, with •the result that the main thought is 
made more prominent. 

The compound sentence is, indeed, merely H means 
of showing that two or more ideas together form a larger 
idea, and hre iwt merely detached and unrelated. As a 
rule, the relation between the phrts of a compound 
sentence is clearly pointed out by the conjunction which 
joins them, though this is not always the case. And 
merely indicates that the two thoughts it connects are 
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to be taken together as parts of a more comprehensive 
thought ; but leads us to expect a contrast ; since, 
a'reasoi^; or, an alternative. Sorfietimes, again, J.he 
conjunction has to be supplied, as in the sentence, 
“ To err is human, to 'forgive divine.” 

*It follows from tlvs that the misuse 6f conjunctions 
is. the result of unclear thougCt^ for such, misuse shows 
that the, writer h^s not made clear to ^^imself the exact 
relation of,, the various thoughts which he expresses. 
<The most common exasiiple of this weakness is to bo 
found in the use of and to do duty for all the rest of 
the conjimctionS, an error Which is doubtless to no little 
extent conSra^ed by the looseness with which this little 
word is useef in the spoken language. Such sentences 
;is “ He went out without his overcoat 'and caught 
cold ” contains such a generally accepted and convenient 
idiom that there seems scarcely any point in pretesting' 
against it. Few people would be willing to sacrifice it 
for the longer and ijiore exact : , 

“In consequence of] . ^ -j.-, ^ , 

“ As a result of • If*"® 
he caught cold.” 

The compound sentence is used to shoy/^ that two 
or more ideas, in themselves of ecfual value and inde- 
pendent, are to be taken together. The complex sen- 
tence, (in the other hand, is used in order to show that 
one of two or more ideas of unequal value stands in a 
certain ''relation of subordination to tht other, and to 
bring tha^/ relation io the mind of the reader. It is a* 
reflection of the complexity of our thought, and is ctften 
misused simply because that complexity has not been 
clearly thought out by the writer. The sourc(^ of etfor 
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in this respect are twofold : either the writer has not 
a just appreciation of the value of the subordinating 
conjunctions, or he jfkuts the main jdea in the suhordinaCe 
clause, and vice versa. Examples of the misuse of con- 
junctions have already been mentioned, as also an 
example of pladtng the maiij thought in the subordinate 
clause ; “ Mr.,Lloyd-Geo/ge entered the hall when the 
audience cheered^” • 

An error of a different though not less s&rious kind 
is the piling up of clause after tlause, «ach referring to 
the preceding clause instead of to the principal one, 
in the manner of the rime of 'The House thatjfack built. 

The Period 

The kind of sentence known as the period is so con- 
structed that the sense is not complete imtil the very 
last woid of the sentence has bjSen reached. The special 
value of a sentence thus constructed is that it holds 
to tjhe encf the attention of the reader, who must wait 
for the last wdrds before he sees the point of those 
which have preceded. His curiivsit^^ is aroused at the 
beginning of the sentence, l»ut is not satisfied until 
f|Jie last possible moment. In such a sentence as “ When 
at last the train did* arrive, it was full,” the reader’s 
curiosity js awakened by the opening clause ; he wishes 
to know what happened when the train arrived.' This 
jpformittion, however, is withheld as long as possible 
in order to*heigllten the effect when finally it is 'given. 

' The opposite of the period is the so-called »“ loose ” 
sentelice, a term which is purely technical, and does ngt 
imply any sort of defect in the sentence. The loose 
sentence* differs fro^a the periodic sentence in that it 
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runs on after the main point has becih communicated, 
and is thus, in a slight degree, of the nature of an anti- 
climax. % The above sentence, coifverted into a loose 
sentence, would read : “ The train was full when at 
last it did arrive.” Here the sense is complete after 
the statement that* the trajn was full,* and everything 
that is added contributes information of/)nly secondary 
import^ince. « 

In the ^periodic sentence all modifiers, subordinate 
clauses, *etc., art placed ’first, in order that the sentence 
may end with the important point, so that in one sense 
theperio4i(j_sentence is als'o a means of securing emphasis^ 
But besides, being emphatic, the periodic sentence 
tends to prevent 'incoherence and the use of incomplete 
constructions ; for in order to place all tte less impor- 
.tant parts of the sentence before the emphatic part^ 
the writer is compelled* ^o arrange his matter #arefully 
and to analyse his thought to such an extent that he 
is conscious himself of what is the relative importance 
of the several parts. Hence the pe*riodic sentence, 
while checking in6oh4rence iftid irrelevance, is also a 
valuable Help in seculingvinity. The following'sentence 
affords a good example of a more prolonged period 

“ If the Patriarch of the Holy Philosophical Church 
had oontented himself with making jokes abbut Saul’s 
asses and David’s wives, and with criticising thg poetry 
of Eaekiel with the same narrow s^rit »n which He 
criticised that of Shakespeare, the Church would haye 

had litres, to fear.” 

« 

The periodic sentence is really only the Ic 
cation of the rule that modifiers and adjuy 
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be placed before ’the word or words th^ modify. The 
cliief cases are the following : 

1. * Adverbs, adver&ial clauses oriphrases may j^recede ; 

“ In the very year when the Saxons, maddened by 

the exactions of^Rome, broke loose from her yoke, the 
Spaniards, under the authQtity of tlome, made them- 
selves masters ’of the empire and of the treasures of 
Montezuma.” ^ 

“ When words are in demand to express a l6ng course 
of thought, when they have tc*be conveyed to the ends 
of the earth, or perpetuated foy the benefit of posterity, 
ihey must be written down.” 

2. Participial phrases may precede 

“ Granting •what you say, we are still unwilling to 
)llow this course.” 

• “ Supposing it to be true, wkat will happen ? ” 

“Having finished our work, we returned home.” 

3., A conditional clause or a claiuje of reason may 
precede : * 

“ Now if tfuch declamation, ft>r Reclamation it is, 
however noble, be allowable iA a poet, whose’ genius is 
s<f far removed from pompousness or pretence, much 
more is it allowable in an orator,” etc. 

“Werejiot this astonishing doctrine maintained by 
persons far superior to the writer whom I have selected 
fgr aninladversion, I should find it difficult to be patient 
under a gratuitous extravagance.” 

*“ And ^nce the thoughts and reasonings of an author 
have, •as I have said, a personal character, n’o wonder 
that? his style is not only the image of his subject, but 
also the hnvee of his mind.” 
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In order to see how much may be gained by the 
periodic sentence, it is only necessary to convert one 
of the V above examples into a lofose sentence and tcf 
compare the two forms. 

Periodicity may also be secured by the use of a 
number of pairs of correlative words, the first of which 
leads us to expect the other, and thus keeps the mind 
in suspense until it is reached. Suqjk correlatives are, 
among others : 

either . ' . or ' neither . . . nor 

both . . . and not only . . . but also 

that . . ^ which * the . . . who, that, which 

B(f > . . a3, that as ... as 

suci^ . .as, that more . . . than 
if . . . then firstly . . . secondly 

not . . . but though . . . yel 

on tho one hand ... on the other hand, etc. 

Nor may also lead the mind forward to the jjext sdt 
tence, and is thus a valuable sentence link. For example : 

“ Nor were th})‘ calamities of the Church co4fined 
to France. The revolutionary spirit,* attacked by all 
Europe, beat all Europe back, became conqueror in its 
turn, and, not satisfied with the Belgian cities and the 
rich domains of the spiritual Electors, went raging oyer 
the Rhine and through the pass^ of the Alps.” 

TI^ loose sentence is more common than ihe period, 
probably because it allows of greater modification and 
variety of structure. 

The B^anced Se*nlence 

. The balanced sentence is one in which the parts or 
clauses are constructed on a similar plan. The simplest 
example of the balanced sentence is in tb® forni,“ To 
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err is human, to fbrgive divine,” where we find the same 
word order, the same parts of speech, and the same 
form, of the verb. The great adj^antage of th!s form 
of sentence is that it is conducive to clearness, and, 
notwithstanding its somewhat artificial structure, to 
simplicity. For *it is ob^doug that when two clauses or 
parts of a sentence are bliilt up in the same way it 
will be easier to Tfyderstand them. After the firgt part 
of the sentence has been read, all that the mind has to 
do in the rest Af the sentence^ to substitute’ certain 
new terms, without the additional effort of thinking out 
Jheir relation. Hence the more one clause j|;esembles 
another the clearer it is, and the less there is to re- 
member. Moreover, as Bain points 'out, a balance’d 
sentence has the merit of placing the thoughib side by 
§ide, in exactly the same form, for comparison, so that, 
there is «o necessity to make ^fiy mental readjustment 
of the ideas before the comparison can be made. The 
balanced sentence is forceful and difect, especially in 
short sentences, 'as, for example, in proverbs and com- 
mon sayings.' Its advantages ari alSo such as to lend 
themselves very readily to the lequtremente of epigram : 
“j^Man proposes, God disposes ” ; “ Set a thief to catch 

a thief ” : “ God made the countrv and man made the 
' •/ 

town,” etCi, ^ 

More frequently the balanced sentence is a compoimd 
sentencd, of. which the clauses are similar in construc- 
tion ; though it is possible to b^ve baj^ce in the simple 
sAitence.also, especially where correlatives ane used. 
Exarcf^les of different kinds of balanced sent(inces are* 
“€Ie acted more from pity than from sympathy.” 
Here> the*b^ance is secured, and the sentence improved, 
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by the repetition of from before syrffpathy. Similarly 
the sentence, “ His work is both admirable in the matter 
and thetraanner,” is better written, His work is admir-' 
able both in the matter and in the manner.” 

“Thus while the ^ Protestant reformation proceeded 
rapidly at one extremity of,Europe, th^ Catholic revival 
went on as rapidly at the other.” 

A more elabomte balance is to be f<Smd in the follow- 
ing sentent)e : 

“ The war between Luteer and Leo was a war between 
firm faith and vnbelicf, zeal and apathy, between energy 
and indcfidiice,*’ between seriousness and frivolity, be- 
tween a pui-e morality and vice.” 

In conclusion it may be added that the balanced 
sentence is also agreeable to the ear, since its regulai; 
structure is attended b/^a more or less regular rhythm. 
For this reason also it becomes monotonous if it is used 
too much. 



CHAPTER V 
WORD 0RD1?R 

The order of words in a sentience is p/irtly a matter 
»f grammar and partly a matter of i style. • In the 
latter case the requirements of emp)iasis', etc., assert 
themselves, and on this point more is said elsewhere. 

The most important principles in the arrangement of 
words In the sentence are the following : 

1. The most important elements sire placed either 
, at the beginning or at the end »of the sentence. 

2. Modifying words are placed as near as possible to 

the words they modify, 

3. Words, that are used as connectives or links are 
’ generally in thq front position. 

With reference to the first of these principles, ^t has 
already been pointed out, in the section on emphasis, 
t^at the mgst important position is the end, though 
under certain coiiditions the b^pginning may be equally 
erhphatic, It follows from these principles that the 
middl« of the sentence should be reserved fot the less 
important parts of the sentence — e.g. “ Lord Roberts 
on Fyiday yilsited Windsor Castle.” 
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The second of the above general pr&ciples relates to 
the position in the sentence of the modifiers either of 
nouns dr of verbs, "^he general rtfle with reference to' 
the modifiers of nouns is that, if there are several of 
them, the one that is most intimately associated in mean- 
ing with the noun (jomes n^ar^t to it, 'as, for example, 
“ a conceited young man,”’ Where young and man are 
so cloaply associated in sense that^'We might replace 
them by the single word youth. For this reason ad- 
jectives *are pkced nhdr^r to the noufis they modify 
than are numerals, articles, pronominal adjectives, etc. 
— e.g. “n^py young people,” “those stone houses,” etc^' 
In the arrangement of the modifiers and adjuncts of 
v^rbs there is much more latitude than in the case of 
the modifiers of nouns, because there is much greater 
difficulty in deciding on the degree of intimacy with 
which they are associated with the verb. Indeed this 
can vary according to the meaning which the writer 
wishes to convey.* 'One may say, however, that objects 
stand in a more intimate relation to their verbs than do 
adverbial modifier^, a'nd hente the latter never stand 
between a verb and 'its object. We say, for example, 
“ I saw your father in the street,” and 'not, “ I sajy 
in the street your father.” So also prepositional objects 
usually follow non-prepasitional objects — ej]. “ They 
accused him of falsehood,” “ They gave the commission 
to him.” The arrangement of other kinds.of ihodifiefs 
depends almost entirely on the meJining which has 
to be ijonveyed, and no formal rules can. be laid 
down. ' * 

The omission to place adjuncts as near as possible to 
the words they modify is a frequent source oK ambiguity, 
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and may even result in absurdity. Suc^h a sentence as 
the following is misleading : 

“As the leading ‘exponent of. Liberal principles, I 
hope you will allow me to urge tlys importance of this 
matter.” 

The writer means . 

“ As the leading exponent of Liberal principles, you 
will, I hope, allow me to urge the importance of this 
matter.” 

Many are the examples of the ludicrous effects of a 
.mj^arrangement of words in a sentence. ’ For example : 

* “ He committed suicide at eleven o’clock, after saying 
good-bye to his wife, with a gun.” 

There is one important exception to the rule that 
adjective modifiers should precede their noun, and that 
is when *he modifier is itself further modified by a word 
or phrase — e.g. “ This is a problem too pressing to be 
delajged.” * ‘ , 

So also when a* noun is modified by several adjectives, 
it is sometimes better to place some before and some 
after — e.g. “ He was a friend of all men, young and 
old, rich and poor.” 

It should be noticed, too, that the actual meaning of 
a word may change when it changes its position. Notice, 
for example, the difference of meaning in “ He did it 
al^ne ” alid “,He alone did it. ” Similarly with chea'j^ and 
dear and other words. “They baught Idie material dear ” 
is Hot thq,8ame thing as “ They bought dear material.” 

There is also an important exception to the rule* 
that prepositional objects follow other objects. If, for 
example, the/hon-prepositional object itself has modifiers, 
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it must come la^t — e.g. “ They accused of falsehood him 
whom they had thought the fountain of honour.” 

Adverbs, except emugh, precede the word they' 
modify, if it is any pther part of speech than a verb. 
If it is a verb, adverbs, except adverbs of time, follow 
the transitive verb,' and fc|low or precede both verb 
and object if the verb is transitive : 

“ He was very'anxious.” 

“ He stCTod some distance away from me.” 

“ He went aWay soon frfter seven.” 

“ He always got up unwillingly.” 

“ He never danced well.” 

“ It is good enough.” 

“ We expect him home again to-morrow.” 

The third main principle mentioned above was that 
dink words, such as conjunctions and conjunctive ad- 
verbs, should have front position. This is onlji natural, 
since in this position the function of such words is most 
clearly seen. Included among such link words., are, 
of course, also relative pronouns : “ The books which 
I received were soiled.” “ He is poor but honest.” 

Similarly, other words^or groups of wor4s which link 
sentences should be placed at the beginnmg of the s^i- 
tence. We say, for example, “ The next day he left 
for the Continent,” in which sentence the opening words 
show that the narrative is being continued. Under 
ordinary circumstances we should not place^such ^n 
adverbial phrase in this pasition unldSs there were some 
speciaP reason for making it emphatic — e.^.,“We hre 
‘leaving for the Continent to-morrow.” Similarly,' “ Here 
he paused in his speech,” as compared with “ I should 
very much like to pause here.” 
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When the subject has a number of jnodifiers and the 
verb has none, it is often well to place the yerb, pre- 
ceded by an adverb, first, and* then the subject with 
its modifiera ; “ He who ventures into such dangerous 
places unaccompanied, and with the knowledge that 
he risks his life, is a br^ra man,’^ might be rewritten, 
“ He is a brave man who,” etc., or, “ Brave is the man 
who,” etc. Sii&iarly, “ The difficulty that if* we pass 
this measure we shall be committed to •many mor^ 
similar measures now arises,*’ would Le better, “ Now 
arises the difficulty that,” etc^ 

A relative pronoun should be placed as near as 
possible to its antecedent. “ I haye read the latest 
despatches ^pom China and India, which have just 
arrived,” is better written, “ I have read the latest 
(Jespatches, which have just arrived, from China and 
India.”* 

A pronoun of the first person ^hfiuld be mentioned 
after a pronoui^of the second or thim person. “ Please 
send me and my brothei^ (and Ijimj^a copy,” “ Neither 
I nor you can afford it,” sho^pld Jiave the otder of the 
pronouns and noun changed. 

' An adverB qualifying the whole of a clause or sen- 
tence is best placed at the head, since in that position 
it comma«ds the whole of the sentence : “ UnlRippily, 
these occurrences are all too common.” 

• Caro should be taken in placing the word onlp, since 
it modifies the following word ? • 

‘ “ I oidy tried to play the piano.” 

“ I'tried only to play the piano.” 

“*I tried jjo play only the piano.” 

The^b thtee^ sentences have different meanings. 
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Prepositions, nnless they form a very close union 
with thefVerb, should not be placed last in the sentence : 
“ They scarcely realise- what they fay themselves open 
to.” 

A clause should not be so placed that there is doubt 
as to which clause tke nexfr'Wiei'b belongs : “ He rushed 
into the room where the family usually sat, and 
shouted' fire.” “ 

A relative clause should be placed, if possible, im- 
mediately after its ante(?edent : “A search has been 
instituted for Mr. B., sop of the well-known solicitor 
of this totvT?, who has been missing for several weeks!”, 
It, is Mr. B« and not the well-known solicitor, who has 
been missing. 

Inversion 

< #. ♦ 

When the subject is placed after the verb instead 

of before it, the older is said to be inverted. , Inversion 
may be due eithe*/ to the necessities ^of syntax «r to 
the desire to emph?.sis^ certai^ elements of the sentence. 
It should A>e borne in miiid, in making use of inversion, 
that the order is an unusual order, and that therefore 
those parts of the sentence which, are taken out of thefo.- 
normal position and placed elsewhere are thereby ren- 
dered *%mphatic. Hence inversion should not be made 
unless it is really desired to emphasise the parts of the 
sentence which are put at the head of tjie sentenos, 
and which oust the subject from its normal emphatic 
position ^t the head of the sentence. ^ 

* Inversion is syntactically necessary when thh sen- 
tence begins with a n^ative adverbial adjunct or 
conjunction, or with one or other of me*" adverbs 
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hardly, little, only, rarely, scarcely, seldfm, which imply 
a negation : 

*' Never before and never ag'iin, while Tom was at * 
school, did^the doctor strike a boy in a lesson.” 

“Nowhere have these complaints been louder, and 
in no case, we are bound Co say, have they been more 
just, than in the case of the China trade.” 

“ Hardly ever has a vote of censure, moved by the 
Opposition, attracted so little attention eithfer»inside the; 
House or out-of-doors.” 

“ And seldom had small boys more need of a friend. 
Warrington blushed hugely. Neither diu Miss Bell 
speak.” 

“ Only once during dinner was there any conversation 
that included the young gentleman.” 

In subordinate sentences also inversion is necessary 
under these conditions : 

“ The ti'ath is that rarely in the Mftory of our political 
life has an Opposition been in such sore straits, or so 
gravelled fordack of controversial matter.” 

“ It would appear that ur.til Tuesday was he com- 
pelled to kSep within doors.” 

Inversion of the rhetorical kind is found in such 
sentences as : 

t 

“In the year 1748 died one of the most powerful of 
the now* masters of India.” , 

“Soon a^ter b*egan the busy and .important part of 
Swift’s life.” 

In neither of these sentences is the inversion of subject 
and* verb imcessary, as it was in the sentences given 
above. It is quite correct to say, “ Soon after the busy 
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part of Swift’s Hfe began,” though it is not so good. 
It is clea’’, then, that the inversion is due to other causes 
than the exigencies of grammar, the reason being, no 
doubt, that the write’’ wished to emphasis'^ the subject 
of the sentence by placing it last in the sentence. This, 
however, could not be done without putting the adver- 
bial adjuncts first ; for it is not possible, in prose, to 
say, “ died in the year 1748 one of the most powerful 
of the new masters of India.” 

Inversion of this kind is frequently made in order to 
protect the subject, or in order not to place the weakest 
words in the most emphatic position at the end : “ He 
had writtei.. good poetry, as Huxley had also.” In this 
sentence also is unduly emphasised, so that a better 
order would be : “ He had written poetry, as also had 
Huxley.” 

The chief cases in whioh inversion is nocessai'y, apart 
from the case already mentioned, are : 

1. When the complement of the verb to be ia placed 
at the head of the sentence, +he subject and verb must 
be inverted ; 

“ Blessed are the poor in spirit.” 

“ Such were the circumstances under which Lora 
Clive sailed for the third and last time to India.” 

2. In optative sentences : 

“ May every blessing wait on my Beverley.” 
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QUALITIES OF THE SENTENCE 

Even when the words of a sentence have been arranged 
in accordance with the rules* of syntax', and have been 
grouped so as to secure emphasis, tliete still remain 
certain qualities w'hich deserve attention. The chief 
of these are'the qualities of brevity, simplicity, direct- 
ness, euphony, and impressiveness. 

• 

Brevity 

^revit}^ consists in the econojw (rf words. If a 
thought can bb expressed in ten words, it is wasteful 
to use twenty. The ofiftSnces against brevity are known 
under many names, but they ail have the? feature in 
.common that a thing is expressed more fully than it 
need be. The difference between redundancy, taut- 
ology, apd circumlocution is mainly one of^ degree. 
In the following sentence of Swift, “ In the Attic Com- 
jnonwealtl^ it was the privilege and birthright of every 
citizen anJ poet*to read alou^ and in public,” tlfe words 
yrivileg^ and birthright are tautologous, since ^birthright 
includes 'privilege, just as citizen includes 'poet, ajid 
public, aloud. Another kind of tautology is found where 
thcb same Vord is repeated, though tWs, as we have 
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seen, may be perfectly justified. Mucfi more common 
is, the kind of superfluity which goes under the name 
of pleonasm, which consists in the 'use of unnecessary 
words with different grammatical functional^ Pleonastic 
a^e such expressions as to return again, to renew again, 
after the collision occurred, to Revive to ‘life, and many 
more. 

Much, more difficult to correct thapi’ieither tautology 
or pleonasm, is circumlocution or verbosity, which con- 
sists in the use df phrases' where single words would do, 
and of clauses where a phrase would convey all the 
meaning nec.essajry. Circumlocution of this kind tends 
to develop ^ into the worse faults of incoherence and 
lack of unity ; it therefore perplexes the, reader, and, 
by reason of its saying so little in so many words, 
both disappoints and fatigues him. Circumlocution, 
as distinct from mere .incoherence, abounds'' in the 
writings of Hooker, from which a passage is here 
printed : t * ^ «- 

“ But for the pr-esen^y, so njuch all do acknowledge, 
that sith eyery man’s ,heai;t and conscience doth, in good 
or evil, even secretly committed and known to none 
but itself, either like or disallow itself, and accordingly 
either rejoice, very nature exulting as it were in certain 
hope of reward, or else grieve as it were in a sense of 
future punishment, neither of which can bo, looked 
for frcvn any other, saving only fropi hitii who ditf- 
cemeth and judgeth thd very secrets of all hearts,: 
therefore tie is the only rewarder and revenger of all 
silch actions ; although not of such actions only^ but 
of all whereby the law of nature is broken, whereof 
himself is sole author.” 
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The first condition of economy of^ language is, of 
course, economy of thought ; but given a thought, ,or 

•a group of thoughts, there are ^always several ways of' 
expressing ij, and it is here that purely grammatical 
means of securing brevity may prove of use. The chi,ef 
of these are : ' 

1. To use the shortest word that will serve the purpose. 
It is a waste, al^’least, to call a tailor^ sartorifl artist. 

2. To use a noun instead of a phrase -or a clause.^ 
“ Then begins the time wheh we wilfully delude our- 
selves ” may be more briefly ^expressed : “ Then begins 

,bur time of wilful delusion.” Or “ the faci of his hav- 
ing departed ” may be converted in^o “ liis?departure.” 

3. To use ji noun as an adjective, in order to obviate 
the use of a phrase or clause : Sunday school, water- 

• red. ^ 

4. To* use. adjectival or 'adverbial phrases’ which 
render mep.ning concisely : On dewand, by request, etc. 

5? To use an,adjective instead of»a phrase or clause. 
“ A survey carefully carried oul; would reveal all this ” 
might be written : “ A careful, survey would reveal 
all this.” . 

6. To use a participial phrase instead of a full clause : 

"Encouraged by this reception ”=“ As he was en- 
couraged 'by this reception.” ' 

7. By the use of prefixes, suffixes, and compound 
words : re'fdace==to put back again, recover— to get back 
c^ain, etc. ; narrow-, broad-minded,' QUi . ; foolish = like 
a fool, ex-president = one who ivas president. , * 

8. *By the use of figures of speech, especially of meth- 

phdr : “ I^^nguage is an organism.” “ The hue of 

,,tpth w&s in the picture.” 
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t 

9. By using a condensed type of sentence : “ He 
h^ped for, but did not expect, the honour.” 

10. By apposition:^ “My brotlfer, the doctor 

“ My brother, who is a doctor.” , 

• In aiming at brevity care should be taken not to 
condense too much, for this pleads to obscurity. One 
of the most condensed styles among modern English 
writers is perhapS’ that of Meredith. •Any page almost 
,of his work* will show numerous examples of economy 
of words, and also not a f&w examples of over-condensa- 
tion leading to obscurity., A typical sentence is : 

“ Mrs. MduntStuart detested the analysis of her sen^ 
tence. It had ant outline in vagueness and was flung 
out to be apprehended, not dissected.” 

, Another passage from the same author will illustrate 
some of the gains and Idsses from brevity and gcononfy* 
of expression : 

“ Patience travelled back to her sullenly. Aa we 
must have some kind of food, and she had nothing else, 
she took to that and found if dryer tharf of yore. It 
is a composing but lean dietary. The dead lire patient, 
and we get a certain likeness to ^hem in feeding on fe 
unintermittingly over-long. Her hollowed cheeks with 
the falfen leaf in them pleaded against herself to justify 
her idol for not looldng down on one like her.” 

« 

Simplicity 

Simplicity touches at more than one point on* brevity. 
A sentence which contains unnecessary circumlocutions 
cannot lay claim to the merit of simplicity. But* the 
principle of simplicity is concerned rather tdtlf the 
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manner than with the length of an expression. The 
sentences : 

The peculiar angle of the e^jrth’s axis to the plane* 
of the ecliptic — that angle which is chiefly responsible 
for our geography and therefore ^for our history — had 
caused the phenomenon ^ftown in London as summer. 
The whizzing ‘g^obe happened to have turned its most 
civilised face aw*y from the sun, thfts producing night 
in Selwood T^ace, South Kensington ” 

are not brief ; they do not say what they want to say 
in the fewest words ; but they are not simple either. 
They say a good deal more than is ‘necSssary, which 
is a fault ; but they also say it in a manner*that savours, 
of affectatidh, which is an even greater fault. So far^ 
as one can see, nothing would have been lost, and much 
Would have been gained, by writing simply : 

“ One summer night in Selwopd Terrace, South 
Kensington.” 

On the other hand, these two sentences, with slight 
modification, might pass vejy welf in a popular lecture 
on astronomy. In such a setting they would be simple 
enough, an*d they lyould not say anything more than 
was necessary, unless, indeed, the details of place were 
regarded as superfluous. Standing where 4hey do, 
however (at the opening of a novel), they are unsuited 
to the subject-matter. , 

The fact that one and the Same sentence may be both 
simple and affected according to its setting* makes it 
cld&r that simplicity is something relative. It consists 
ill making a thought as easily intelligible as possible 
wfthofit sacrifice of any essential element of the thought. 
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But to make a thing easily intelligible one has to bear 
in mind two things : first, the extent to which it has 
to be rendered intelligible ; and second, the person' 
to whom it has to be rendered intelligible. Summer 
and night are not the same thing to the scientist and 
to the market-gardener ; the former rec^uires these two 
phenomena to be described with much greater accuracy, 
if he is to understand them in his chaj’-acter of scientist, 
than is rei^uired by the latter in his capacity as a market- 
■^ardener. The degree 'of simplicity required depends, 
therefore, on the purpose of the statement. But it 
also depends on 'the person to whom the statement is, 
made. The simplicity of a lecture to a learned society 
is hot the simplicity of a lecture to a popular audience, 
and the difference is the difference in the audience. 
The one requires a precision of terminology only to be , 
rendered by the use of words which would bs unin- 
telligible to the other. 

These are extreq^il; cases, of course, but they serve' 
to illustrate the point under discussion. In other cases, 
where the contrast of purpose and audiertce is not so 
strong, the only sound rule to follow is to use the sim- 
plest expression which will, all the^ circumstances beings 
considered, give adequate expression to the thought. 
Sometimes simplicity is not possible, or it may conflict 
with some other necessity of style, so that one 
quality will have to be sacrificed to another. The 
sentence, “ Aged military veterans whose breasts were 
covered >/ith medals saluted Mr. Oxford as he entered,’’ 
istnot a simple way of saying that commissionaires 
greeted him as he entered, and the simpler^oxpresslon 
says all that is necessary under the circum&tanees. 
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But, on the other hand, when Meredith wishes to give 
a mental picture of Napoleon, he does *so in a manner 
Vhieh is not simple, but which could not be changed 
without the .loss of the greater *^art of the meaning: 
“ . . . the nod of extinction to thousands, the great 
orb of darkness* the stil] tr^mblin^ gloomy quiver — ^the 
brain of the liglitning of Ifattles.” 

The practical <5[)^estion which the writer has to answer 
for himself is whether the simple expression (which is 
usually the sRort one) conv«y§ the meaning as well* 
as the more abstruse one (which is usually the longer 
,ohe). Other things being equal, a short wojd or phrase 
or sentence is to be preferred to a long one ^ a concrete 
term is better than an abstract one, a* native word better 
than a foreign one, and a familiar better than an un- 
familiar term. There is no advantage in calling a 
flower-show % horticultural exiubition. 

But simplicity is not only a matter of the choice 
of words, it also largely depends onjthe hrrangement of 
the words in the sentence, and on the general structure 
of the sentence. Complex or pei^odic sentences are 
not so simple as compound, or loose, or bafanced sen- 
tences. So ^ilso the ^change of position of a single word 
may make the meaning much more easily appear. 
For exaiwple, “ I pretend to no special knowledge of 
the case,” is not so simple as “ I do not pretend to 
any . .* .” j and in many more cases the sentence is 
more or less simple according to the position of the 
flegative. • 

CJosely allied to simplicity is the quality of directness, 
which cons^ts in the avoidance of allusion — especially of 
suck hackneyed allusions as the swan of Avon, Macaulay's 
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schoolboy — and of unnecessarily numerous quotations. 
Lack of directness is also often caused by the use of 
pointless' metaphors and other figures of speech, and b/ 
the habit of describing things in indirect terms, as, for 
example, in the sentences quoted at the beginning of 
this section. Allusions, quotations, and figures of 
speech are, of course, not necessarily inimical to direct- 
ness ; they may., be, especially in tjhfe case of figures 
of speech, the only way of conveying the sense. In 
’such cases, and when they really illumine the thought, 
or complete or confirm it in some way, they may be 
valuable aids to j&xpressioh. 

Strength or Impressiveness 

A sentence may be clear, simple, direct, without 
being forceful or impressive. Impressiveness consists „ 
in something over and .above those qualities, in an 
added something which makes a deeper impression on 
the mind tlian ari^ of them can do. In the speken 
language, words are made more impressive by being 
spoken in a louder "voice, ^with a different tone, or with 
an accompanying gesture, but these meaps are not 
possible in the written language. , Hence 'other meanS 
have to be used. One of these has already been dis- 
cussed 'in the section on Emphasis, for emphasis is one 
part of impressiveness. 

The , first necessity for impressiveness ip, that the 
thought itself should be' impresswe. If that is given, 
the thotlght may be expressed in such a way as to 
iiKjrease or diminish its force. But if the original 
thought is not itself strong, no rhetorical^ device ‘can 
ever make it so. A strong thought can only retain 
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its strength if fb is placed in a strong position and is 
properly supported by the surrounding llhoughts. Hence 
•one* method of securing impressiveness is cHfhax, jflst 
as a sure \^ay of defeating it •is anti -climax. Other 
effects which may be obtained W a suitable grouping 
of words have ^^-Iready been discussed in the section on 
word order arjd in the section on the structure of the 
paragraph, but .jne or two of them dj^eserve to be men- 
tioned again in this connection. 

A thought ^s more impressive when if “s striking^ 
and it is most striking when it is either isolated or in 
Strong contrast. Hence on« method of rendering a 
thought strongly is to isolate it. This may be done 
by making a single sentence constitute a paragraph ; 
or it may be done by placing a short sentence among 
a number of long ones, or a long one among a number 
of shor^ ones, though in this^ftase the force of contrast 
is also felt. Contrast as a meuns. to impressiveness 
maiy be acliieved either in the mm,iier ;just mentioned, 
or else by so arrairging the sentences that one is the 
antithesis oh the other. 

Sometimes impressiveness is achieved no% so much 
by the grouping of the parts of the sentence as by the 
right use of words. *Mere weight and sound and volume 
of word^ may give great strength and dign^^y to a 
thought, as may be seen, for example, by an examina- 
tion of tlip poetry of Milton. By weight of words is 
not meant the ^erc accumulation of empty \fords or 
t)f far-fietched and laboured expressions. These weaken 
9 , siDtence much more than they strengthen it. 
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Euphony 

The last qualfcy of the sentence to be considered is 
euphony* A sentence, besides having meaning, has elso^ 
sound, and the relation between the soijnd and the 
sense may be more or Tess close. The sound of a sentence 
may be considered feither ^om the peint of view of 
the separate sounds, or fi‘om*tlie point pi view of the 
collective sounds-,— that is to say, fjdSfn the point of 
view of t\e agreeableness of the separate sounds, or from 
the point 'ot vieiv of their collective rhythm. That a 
sentence should read well, that it should be pleasant 
to the ear, is obvious, bht that prose has its rhythih 
as well as yerse is not so generally recognised. It is 
thought that, sinctf the great majority of modern prose 
is written to be read in silence, the soun(^ and rhythm 
Qf the sentence is not of very great importance ; and 
doubtless this fact accoilpts for the mod^ niglect of 
harmony in the sentence; But nevertheless there is 
just as much itece^ffcy for it in prose which is only to 
be read in silence as there is for it in* prose which is 
intended to be read afoud ; for in reading to oneself 
one is obliged to pick* out the relative force^and stress 
of the parts, the word and sentence stress, «s in readingi 
aloud. If we examine what happens in ordinary speech, 
this will become abundantly clear. In the spoken 
language we understand what is meant only because 
certain parts of the sentence and certain syllables qf 
the wo‘rd are spoken with greater stfess ttan others, 
or with » different tone. If this were not so, w« should 
be obliged to give equal attention to every syllable, 
even to every separate sound in the sentenqp, and then 
at the end carefully to reconstruct the meaning from 
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the elements. Word and sentence str^ save us all 
this trouble. These emphasise those parts of^he sea- 
tfencd and of the wbrd to which attention should be 
specially direited. The rest of tl\,e sentence, the rela- 
tively unstressed parts, is more less insignificant.; 
it consists of linft: words,, modifiers, and so on, without 
which the sentence can generally be understood. The 
framework of thi sentence is broughif more conspicu- 
ously before our consciousness bv means of the stress, , 
and what is left comes into oilr " consciousness in a less 
marked way. That this is so may be proved by a very 
^mple experiment ; Take any two or throe sentences 
of prose, and read them aloud, word by vVord, wi^h 
absolutely even stress on each word, and with an abso- 
lutely even pause between the words. How much of 
tjhe sentence can be understood by the person who’ 
reads, or «by the person wdio ie listening ? It will be 
found that a sentence read in this wa^ Will^be practically 
• uUintelligible. If we were to read words syllable 
by syllable as well, the sijntence^ would be wholly un- 
intelligible. Ih much the same,way the present,sentence 
would be unintelligible if it were so printed as to force 
tlfe reader to pause between each word, and to prevent 
him from seeing enough words at a single glance to be 
able to grasp their collective meaning : ' 

In much the same way the present sen- 
tence is pfinted* in such a way as to force 

th^ reader to pause between each word, • etc. 

The r«ason why, in these two cases, we cannot finder-' 
stand* what if t read or written, is that the life of the 
sentente Ifas been destroyed. The sentence has lost its 
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soul : nothing left but the inanimate, disjointed 
limbs. , 

Stress or accent, then, whether in U word or in a group 
of words, is the life ojF a sentence. And it is the varia- 
tion of stress, the rising and falling of the voice, the 
variation of tone and pause, ^hich m'^ke the rhythm 
of a sentence. All spoken language has^ rhythm. This 
rhythm <• may be -regular or irregular, *' If words are so 
grouped thjit the rise and fall of the voice recur at 
regular intervals, the result is verse rhythm ; if the 
words are so arranged that the recurrence of the rise 
and fall is rot regular, then the result is prose rhythm. 
The dififereiice between prose and verse rhythm is thus 
fxmdamental. Hence, since the nature and function 
of prose and verse is dilferent, regular rhythm should 
‘be avoided in prose. It is, in the first place, inappro- 
priate* because the subject-matter of the majority *ojf 
prose sentences is ijot worthy of the dignity which the 
verse form imparts, and the thought therefore aj^ears 
incongruous in such a dress. In the second place, a 
regular rhythm in prose 'jery soon become monotonous. 

But though the rhythmic elements of prose have not, 
as yet, been classified as have thc^e of verse, — ^yet theco 
can be little doubt that they exist. Most good prose 
has a certain easy flow, which adds greatly to its charm. 
What that rhythm is can be better heard than explained. 
It consists partly in the negative quality of “avoiding 
any jars or shocks in the sentence, such as may be caused, 
for exanqple, by a succession of commas ; partly in the 
positit^e quality of careful grouping and selection of 
words so as to give as easy and flowingCia rhythm as 
possible. A succession of too many strongly stressed 
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syllables — only possible in English if* the words are 
monosyllables — or a succession of too many u»stressed 
eij^llables, would be ‘equally difl&cylt to pronounce, and 
would have the effect of breaking the rhythm of the 
sentence. The same principles are^seen at work in the 
stressing of the*8yllable» of single words. If we say 
'phdtografh, but* 'j^hotdgmpfiy, this is because it would 
offend our ears* k> have three undressed syllables 
following pho-. , 

Quite different from the euphony wluch arises from 
the rhythm of the sentence is fhe euphony which arises 
ffdm the agreeableness of the separate ssunds. By 
general consent some sounds are held ^o be m5re beaut’- 
ful than others. Vowels are pleasanter to hear than 
consonants. Among consonants, m and n, I and r, 
%rq the most pleasant, because they approach ^more 
nearly to the character of the yttwels than do any other 
consonants.. So, again, the voiced cw^jpongnts are more 
•pleasant than tht voiceless ones, because they are more 
sonorous. The least plea^nt sounds, are probably the 
gutturals and "the hissing sourris ^s, f, h, g, tJt). Per- 
haps prose does not offer the same opportunities for 
sdUnd effects as does verse ; at any rate, it is rarely 
that wo get such sonorous lines as, 

“ Five miles meandering with a mazy motion,” 
or, • , 

*“ Aldhe, alone, all, «.ll alojie. 

Alone on a wide, wide sea.” 


Twcf of the commonest sound effects of this* kind 
are known by the name of onomatopoeia and alliteration. 
Tlj<^fifbt <5f these consists in the deliberate adaptation 
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3f sound to sei»e. It is more used in poetry than in 
jfuse, aa; for example : 

“ The fair breize blew, the white foam flew, 
The furrdvv followed free : 

We were tKe first that ever biimt 
Into that silent s«a‘!” 

3r, 

“ Down 4ropped the breeze, the sails dropped down ; 

’Twas sad‘as sad'cduld be,” * 

'n which lines ,the soun/is of the words are imitative 
jf the mo’^ements described — ^in the first place by thp 
repetition of the , hissing sounds, and in the second by 
the repetition of the d, b, and p sounds. , Another kind 
of onomatopoeia is found in those separate words which 
‘mita^e soimds, such buzz, stvish, jingle, and many 
more. It should be nothd, however, tha^ tho^igh words 
of this kind prodycf® a certain effect, it is nof, necessarily 
jhat of euphony. « 

Other points w^ucht may bp borne in mind when aim- 
'ng at ettphony are the following : 

1. Avoid the use of the same word twice in the same 
jentence if it can be avoided without sacrificing cleameflh. 
Special forms of this defect are to be seen in the use of 
';he same word in different grammatical functions, or 
with different meanings. In the latter case confusion 
s added to unpleasantness of 8o\md. iln balanced 
sentences, howeVer, a word must •often be repeated, 
;ince it ‘is in the nature of that kind of sentence* to 
repeat certain parts of the sentence. The rate also 
ipplies to the repetition of a word in thSj imme<!iately 
surrounding sentences. It is jxist as unpleasant fo bear 
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the same word several times over jn two or three 
consecutive sentences as it is to hear it repeated, in 
the* same sentencA This rule shoiild not be inter- • 
preted too strictly, for there are numerous occasions, 
especially in work of an argum^tative or expository 
character, whefe it is impossible, in the interests of 
clearness, to var^ a word*: 

“ Only if he *iit the only representative, not much 
can be done.” , 

“ If necessary, he will make all the necessary arrange- 
ments.” • 

“ There is no pronunciation which is through- 

out the Empire as the best pronunciation. The differ- • 
ences betweedi North and South German pronunciation 
are quite considerable ; and although there is a tendency 
to set up the pronunciation of the North, and more 
particularly tlie pronunciation of Berhn, as the standard 
.pronunciation, yet this tendency «is resisted in the 
South.” 


Here pronunciation is used,much’too ofteq. 

2. Avoid using in close proximity words which are 
laimilar in sbund. Under this head comes the use of 
strings of participles, such as a law preventing smuggling, 
though there are many other forms of this de^ct — e.g. 
a sensitive, sensible man. 

• 3. Avoid; ending a sentence with a weak an<i empty 
word. The mind expects the sentence to close on a 
full note, and is disappointed if the close is we^k! Some- 
timte the weakness arises, not from the lack of tneaniflg 
or importarfce of a word, but from its lack of sonorous- 
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periodic sentence, in which the reader is worked up 
tc^ a cliqiax and requires some substantial support at 
the end of the sentence : 

“ With what vehemence, with what policy, with what 
exact discipline, witlvwhat daxmtless courage, with what 
self-denial, with what forgetfulness of the dearest private 
ties, with what intense and stubborn dev6tion to a single 
end, witb what Unscrupulous laxity »a'nd versatility in 
,the choice of means, ^he Jesuits fought the battle of 
their Church, is 'written in every page of the annals of 
Europe during several generations.” 

How weaik this sentence would be, and how dis^ 
appointing 'from the point of view of euphony, if it ended 
with the word mitten, or if known were substituted 
for it. As it stands, the great weight of the introductory 
suspensive clauses requires some balance, and this* 
balance is given by the ♦words which foKow Che verb. 
This sentence pug'qtfbave closed with the word Europe, 
but had it done so the balance would# still have been 
incomplete. On tl^e orf-.her h^d, if one or two of the 
suspensive clauses were cfcncelled, it might be better to 
close it at Europe, for otherwise the final wards, during 
several generations, might make the sentence end-heavyr 
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WORDS 

The severest test of style is certainly* the use of words. 
Clearness, euphony, simplieity, directness, emphasis, 
paragraph structure — all these may be in Rome measure 
taught. But with words the cas^ is quite different^ 
When we have said all we can about the classes* 
of words to be avoided, the greater part of style still* 
‘remaing untouched, and, try as we will, we cannot catch 
its essence, still less analyse it. Nor is this strange. 
Wprds a*te living things : if we*i«olate them, the life 
departs from them. If they are n8t cared for they will 
lose all their vigour, tind th%y jvill sicken and die ; 
they will stand there only the meagre skeletons of 
themselves* But use them well, study their wants, 
discover their affinities, put them in a congenial atmo- 
sphere, gnd they will thrive and work miraclgs. There 
is no word, unless it be some mere relational word, 
,such ‘as ,a preposition or conjunction, which is not 
sensitive *to it^ surroundings^ and which, like any other 
living thing, does not react to them and %dapt itself 
tq them. • 

* Words fls they stand in a dictionary are dead, and, 
i» spite of the columns of meanings attached to them, 
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graveyard : the* tombstones tell us who and what the 
infnates Were, when the breath ofr life was in tKem* 
and may even tell us f/hat they would bedf they were 
again quickened into life. But for the present they are 
safely buried. So it^ is als^> with words. Take them 
out of their grave, join them, 'and they will spring into 
life, eEfch. yielding strength and foyie to his fellow. 
They are* if we may persist in the metaphor, in their 
animate condition. very'liKe human bein^ ; for if you 
combine a dozen of them, the combination will yield 
something more than was fo be fomid in the sum of the 
separate nie^nbers, in exactly the same way as a dozen 
fmeu united for a common purpose will preate some- 
thing more than they could have produced individually. 
T|re surplus in the first case is suggestion ; in the secon4 
case it is esprit de corps*. ^ It is just this.subti*e word 
chemistry, this possibility of endless suggestion, this 
faculty for conjuring 'up a vast mental ijuagery, wlifich 
makes the mastery of the use of words the great and 
fundamental quality of f^tyle.*^ The mastery of the 
secret inner life of words, then, is the real mystery of 
style. It cannot be taught ; it must be felt.' It cannot 
be analysed, for it is the consequence of the countless 
millions r>i associations which are constantfly made 
in the inner recesses of the mind. Thought and per- 
sonality lie at the bottom of it. When^we'b^eatile life* 
into words by combining them to form a sentence, 
what we really do is to combine our thoughts. A sen- 
tenpe is, l^he'refore, a reflection of a mental process, and 
there can be no union of words, whether ha^py or un- 
happy, which has not this mental activity behftid 'it. 
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The more associations there are in the mind — that is, 
the more we think — the more readily thougjit passes 
Intd language, andf the more readily words spring up 
to do their duty. 

The great stylists are those wuu^uave learnt the secret 
of the inner itieanings. of, words — of those meanings 
which fluctuate according to the company they keep. 
There are some writers who know how to h&rvest the 
surplus of meaning which comes from the,, association 
of words, and*are able to us5 if to th* best advantage! 
They are the writers who get the maximum of mean- 
,ihg out of every word they use, and x^ho cpmbine them 
in the way which gives the maximum of suggestion. 

The words^ a writer uses are, in %his sense, the bio- 
graphy of his inner life ; they show the circles of thought 
in which he moves and in which he is most intimate*; 
ioT he aonnort; use a word uiyt*! it has been thoroughly 
assimilat(xi and has become a i^oessary part of his 
■ meatal equipiijent. But a word ’cannot become all 
this until all its powers and functions are realised to the 
full, and this is only possible vvhen we haye seen the 
word in all sorts of contexts, with all its possibilities 
’displayed. We must be intimate with each word before 
we can be sure that it will do exactly the work which 
we want 4t to do on a given occasion. ExaSaples of 
insufficient knowledge of the meaning or meanings, or 
even of tl{e propunciation, of a word must bq known 
to every one. It is a common experience, for example, 
^hat wo grow up with the belief that some w5rd has a 
particular meaning or a particular pronmiciation. We 
hold this iJelief until one day we discover that the 
Ipe^ning or pronunciation is in reality slightly different. 
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Our error is a ^natural one. It springs from an in- 
sufficient.knowledge of the word. We learnt it, as we 
learn the greater number of the worflls at our commitndf 
by reading it in a pa/cicular context and* by guessing 
tlye approximate meaning. We may have met the word 
again later in another context,, in whifih the meaning 
which ive had first associated* with it weuld still make 
good sen§6, though- perhaps not quite tjro sense the writer 
intended, and thus we became confirmed in our error. 
Most people doubtless *gd to their graves with some 
such mistakes uncorrected, or without discovering them 
for thems^lv^. But the moral of all this is that such 
words hav€^n6t become an integral part of the mental 
apparatus. They *have not been fully^ assimilated, 
and their possibilities of meaning have not been 
explored. 

Wheft we say a dark wormn or a darTc*nigH, we do 
not mean the same t^ing by the word dark ; tjie context 
alone tells us wliicli^bf the various meanings of the word 
dark is intended. If we say a ^rk deed, we mean some- 
thing dilff.rent again.^ Examples of this* kind might 
easily be multiplied. But what is of importance in 
these examples is that the changing meaning of the* 
word is the result of the changed context, and is not 
inherenlf in the word, as the dictionary might lead us 
to suppose. This change of meaning of a word is due 
to the fact that somebody at some tigie orjotlier hap- 
pened to think of dark and woman or deed at the same 
moment,* happened to associate them, and therefoA 
joined them together in a sentence. This new use of the 
word was to this extent a deliberately creative act of 
the writer, an act of a kind which is occurring eVejy 
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day. It is in tliis way that words change their mean- 
ings as time goes on, and it is in this way that language 
'^adhpts itself to evor-changing needs. 

But it is not only in the case of individuals that 
language is a faithful reflectioh of the inner mind. 
The whole vocabulary and, the syntax of a language is 
likewise a reflection of the mind of the people which 
speaks it, and? Qf the age which speaks it. Certain 
words, as we have already seen, point to certain 
special physifcal, mental, oi*' lAoral conceptions of the 
race. These conceptions may disappear, and with them 
the words wliich embodied ' them. Others again will 
stand the wear and tear of time because they have 
become a necessity, because they stand for ideas which' 
have become indispensable to the race. 

It is a natural consequence of the nature and life- 
bistory <3f words that certain .'groups or classes of them 
should be more full of meaning jthan others. This is 
especially true of words which S?e in most common 
use, for they have in the course of time attached to 
themselves a host of association^', and are therefore 
exceedingly flexible and suggestive. Such a word is 
home, which we have discussed above ; such also are the 
simple words strike, draw, and hosts of others in daily 
use. They are all immediately intelligible, ahd enter 
into a large number of convenient and highly expressive 
idioms. With keeping they have mellowed. Tfley con- 
jure up all sorts of mental and sensual images in a 
'Way that the more unfamiliar word can nevef do ; and 
yet, in spite of their wealth of meaning, in > spite j of 
th^ir possibilities of suggestion when used in various 
corttexte, they are never ambiguous, and every one can 
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me thctu correctly. These, then, are the familiar words, 
and became they are richest in meaning they are the 
words which should be med before ail others. 

If the familiar word is to be preferred* to the un- 
familiar because it is richer, the concrete word should 

• 4 

be preferred to the abstract op very ftmch the same 
grounds, and also because it fs more precise and more 
definite i& meaning. “ Virtue will rewarded ” is 
not so precise, nor so direct, as “ Good men will be 
Rewarded ” ; it does not Aiake the same* appeal to the 
mind. Both are perhaps equally clear, but the latter 
is more persqpal ; 'it makes mention of something which 
is nearer to ^uv experience of life, and is for that reason 
aloiie a stronger expression. It is indeed ^natural that 
a concrete word should be more forceful than an abstract 
one, for the concrete suggests only one thing, but the 
abstract suggests many, and none of them with the same 
definiteness as does- t^e concrete term. Of coprse there 
are many occasions* when the concrete tprm would trot 
be appropriate, and. where any ^ttempt to me it would 
lead to a ]ong and ‘indirect paraphrase, id which any 
possible gain in force would be more than counter- 
balanced by the loss in directness. But ‘though we 
cannot perhaps substitute good men for virtue, we can 
in most ’cases substitute walk or ride or some similar 
term for the abstraction go, which may mean any or 
all of thgm. 

So also, on genenal grdunds of economy and direct- 
ness, a sJh^le word is to be preferred to a circmnlocu- 
tion, if the single word can efficiently do the work of 
the circumlocution. As an example of this we nught 
take the last dame of the preceding sentence, in wfticjj 
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provided that might have been used instead of if, though 
there would not have been any gaiif in meaning, nor 
■wolild the meaning have been clearer if this* had b*een, 
done. . 

Most of the advice given in the text-books of style 
and compositron on the , use o^ words can really ‘be 
summed up in the words : Prefer the familiar to the 
unfamiliar word,^for the familiar W(jrd is generally the 
shorter one, and is at the same time both native and 
concrete. a working mlfe the adyice is sound, but 
it should not be too slavishly followed ; for, in the first 
place, different kinds ofVritibg require different vocabu- 
laries, and, in the second place, variety of words is 
necessary in all kinds of writing The scientist, for, 
example, could never do his work properly if he were 
to be restricted to the use of familiar words, and apy 
writer who nsed only the shqilest possible words would 
nm the risk of being monotonous. , 

tWhere a long and a short wotu, a ’familiar and an 
unfamiliar, or a native and a foreign word exist side 
by side in ‘the language, and the two are synonyms, 
the difficulty of making a choice may seem to be greater. 
But in fact the nuyiber of real synonyms is very small 
indeed ; the dictionaries of synonyms prove it. We 
see from* them that there is always some slight shade 
of difference in the meaning of the so-called synonymous 
words, ar^ it is the mark of the good writer that he is 
able to turn to profit these fine distinctions and subtle 
shades of meaning which words afford him* He will 
not hesitate to use cither the long, or the foreign, or 
tfie abstra*ct word, if by so doing he is able to bring 
odt his meaning more exactly. 
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There are occasions, too, when a certain dignity of 
style is expected. ' Long words, words of learned forma- 
Jioii, are supposed to lend this dignjjty, and are there-* 
fore common in writing c f a more formal and ceremonious 
kind. But whether it is true that the learned words 
are more dignified than the others is not quite certain. 
The real source of the dignity of such writ;ing lies rather 
in the fact that it is written for a (Bonified occasion. 
That the 'simple native words are as dignified as any 
in our language, js amply' proved by thfc language of 
the Bible. Probably the real reason why the longer 
and learned words have the ‘appearance of greater’ 
dignity is thaV,^ on the occasions when they are felt to 
Jje n^essary, the thcught is usually of a more abstract 
and general character, for the expression of which the 
mpre homely words are inadequate. The dignity lies 
in the thought, and not in‘ Jhe mere words 8,^1 wqfds. 

Nevertheless there are occasions when the purpose 
and the circumstances affect the choice of a wofd, 
when the neighbouring words will cast their spell, and, 
it may be, totally change ^le iheaning of the selected 
word. “ Tfi.e tree is dead ” and “ Happy are tjie dead ” 
imply different meanings of dead. JBut when we wish 
to communicate to somebody that a friend or relative 
is dead, wo prefer to use some other word, for pjeference 
a word which is not so direct ; instead of “ He is dead,” 
we say “ He has passed away,” or we use soree similar, 
euphemism. Expresged differently, there is an emo- 
tional foundation in much of what we write, and this 
emotional, foundation largely determines our choice 
of words, quite apart from whether they arO short dr 
long, familiar or unfamiliar. Directness and force a^e 
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indeed, sometimes so obviously *out of place that we 
rack our brains to find some less .direct%nd less forceful 
^aj» of expressing ojirselves. 

Our choic§ of words, then, (Jepends partly on the 
occasion and partly on their fitmess.or nhfitness for a 
given context. , Of the two detfirnoining factors, tile 
latter is the more impolriant, for it is words in com- 
bination, and n«t isolated words, which m^kef style. 
Nobody can teacfi., or even analyse for himself, the 
mystery of words in comtbination. The personal 
element enters too largely, and wliere words are 
most successfully emplc^ed ‘they ar.e the expression 
of a purely personal thought. Thus, example, 
if a writer in* a recent novel chopses to write of a 
river winding between lofty warehouses, that it passes 
through sixty feet of steep on both sides, instead of 
e!&pressii^ himself in the manner of our par^hrase, 
it is because in looking at the river and its shores what 
impresses Itself most on his mind 'ki» not? that there are 
warehouses on* both sides of the fiver, but that the 
walls fall shaer into the fiver^ Tt is the sharp straight 
lines rising out of the water tlkit impress him most, 
and in order jbo render faithfully that impression he takes 
a liberty with the ^tablished use of the w'ord steep. 
He may or^may not have been able to express hisuthought 
without violating usage, but he deliberately chose this 
njethodfof expressing it. 

This las5 exaiftple leads to another point of *view in 
fegardipg words. If the above-mentioned waiter de- 
liberately used the word steep with a new grammatical 
function and with a slightly changed meaning, what 
is t# be the attitude of the reader to this innovation ? 
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Is he pleased or dispfeased ? Is he willing to accept 
this modificatioif of usage or not ? In other words, 
,wlfe,t are*the extreme limits within yhich a writer majf 
take liberties wth thfi established usage, of the lan- 
guage ? May a writei’, whenever he chooses, employ 
ad adjective as a noun, or in some other way change 
the meaning or function of «a word ? ^ The question 
cannot* b« answered dogmatically ; b^t one thing is 
certain— this is the way in which language develops, 
words change'thejr meaning, and sentence their syntax. 
The break with tradition need neither be so sudden 
nor so violent as in the exftmpld given above, but never- 
theless thct^hange is always the same in nature. A 
'wonl is used in a context which gives it a slightly different 
though still quite clear and intelligible hieaning ; it 
ig used again and again in this new sense by others 
until this use becomes gentmlly accepted, fhe qjily diffi- 
culty is to know ho.w far a Writer may go in this respect, 
and this is a viJry feal difficulty. It is not jJossiblq to 
say “thus far and ‘no further,” for every such innova- 
tion will be judged ontidelj on ft,s own merits. Broadly 
speaking, he may go as far as his public will go with 
him. But the question is still not answered : there 
is only a shifting of the ground ; how far will the 
public g«f with him ? Again, broadly speakqig, as far 
as he is clear and as far as his innovation is felt to be 
convenient and a real addition to the powers.of fexpre^- 
sion of 1;he language. I^ the innovation is ‘felt to be 
all this, it may live, but certainly not otherwise^ Thi^ 
is j;he oqlylimit to the liberty of the author which can 
be fixed, and it is a very flexible one. A ‘writer Who 
uses words in this way does so at his own risk.. Most 
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writers take the risk — some more, sor^^e less — ^and the 
measure of their success is seen in the history of change 
in Itinguage. » 

There are .some writers, like * Stevenson, who can 
put their thought into the usuafl mould ; there are 
others, like Mesedith, who .must make a new mould 
for themselves. . The one *refines the use of that which 
is already to ha^id ; the other enriches the resources 
of the language. The one is a classic and„a stylist ; 
the other is providing the material whi(^ future stylists 
may use. 

"The innovations in the usds of words which have 
^een discussed up to the present have all hatf one feature 
in common — they were made deliberately. This is 
something quite different from using a word with a 
new meaning or with an irregular construction, from 
ne'glfgenc^ or, ignorance, or y^fthout adding anything 
to the meaning. Such innovations can only tend to 
confiise the* reader, for he will undeAtancf a word in its 
normal sense until he sees good reason for doing other- 
wise. Words* thus misused g«neral^ intrude on the 
province of some other word, and thus give rise to the 
mistaken idear that th^ are interchangeable, so that in 
this way the fine shades of distinction in the meanings 
of words aye broken down. Others, again, b^^ being 
ased on all occasions to do the work of half a dozen 
iif£erent ’ wqrds, become themselves meaningly, or 
3lse so rnuct weakened in forcb that* a writer mids it 
better not to use them at all. Such words— Usually 
adjectives — have become so debased that they nalonges 
pass Current. * Fine, nice, pretty, awful, terrible, charming, 
are ejfemples of words which have suffered tli'is fate. *■ 
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The fact woujjd seem to be that a writer who is en- 
gaged oi\, imaginative work, as distinct from mere formal 
exposition or argument, must, if he would be trub to 
the impidses within Lim, at some time or other dis- 
regard the laws of ^iis medium and the nature of his 
audience ; for if he does not, the time is sure to come 
when jie will find himself cramped and^ unable to give 
full and free expression to his thonghts. The rarer, 
the more subtle these are, the more difficult they are 
of expression, and the '‘more difficult it becomes to clip 
them to suit the laws of grammar and usage. The 
deeper tlje ^thought, the*" more it penetrates into the 
vague, impalpable unknown which lies beyond the 
region of exact knowledge, the less are the ordinary 
instruments of language adapted to the expression of 
it. For, after all, the number of words in ordinary 
use is "very strictly limij^d, as are also the number of 
normal combinations, of words. The number of thoughts, 
on the other hand, is unlimited. Hence the only <. way 
in which language can keep^ pace with the progress 
of thougl\t is to make the most use possible of the latent 
resources of words, of their power to suggest new things 
when used in ne^r relations and iij new contexts. ° 

The particular classes of words against the use of 
which the novice is generally warned are elang words 
and phrases, colloquialisms (outside a colloquial text), 
archais^ms, neologisms, and foreign words. (The objec- 
tion to the use of these' is not ao much that they are 
unintelligible — many of them are perfectly well undef- 
stood— <is that they are in some way or another 
inappropriate; either they have not the elements of ^r- 
manency y^hich we may expect in good writing, oi* else 
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they are in some way xmsuited to tlie occasion or to 
the subject-matter. ' , 

• ^ang, for example, is not objectionable because it * 
is slang, but* because some formS of it are in their ten- 
dency opposed to the best intei^ists of the language. 
But neverthele^ slang is, i» its origin, just as certainly 
a creative act •as was the use of the word steep, in the 
example discussed, above. It should* be jud^e^, there- 
fore, from exactly the same point of view as any other 
innovation : i/ it is good, it will live* if it is useless, 
ill-formed, confusing, it \yll not. A more serious objec- 
tion to slang is that it is often anti -social ^n .origin and 
intention. Th{^ slang of the public schbofs, the uni- 
versities, an<J certain professional circles is not only 
not generally understood, but it is used for that very 
rpason. It changes very rapidly, much more rapidly 
than ordinary speech, simply because those whd use it 
vyish to hpep themselves socially l^injt, and if there 
is any possibility of their particular, jargon being taken 
up by the general public,thcy njake all haste to change 
it. But even so the spirit of 1ar\guage may lie stronger 
than they, for if a slang expression once proves its worth, 
it will live ih spite of* the narrow cirole which brought 
it into use, and in spite of its being superseded by a 
newer form. There is great difference between calling 
marmalade swish and calling stolen goods swag. The 
former is pot necessary, it does not convey a#iything 
yhich marmalade does not. But swag has man^ advan- 
tages <Jver stolen goods. It is shorter, anc^ it means 
much more; it calls up a whole picture of midnight 
burning, it suggests something which neither booty, 
^nder; spoil nor prize suggests. In addit. m to these 
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very real advan^ges, it is generally understood. But 
it is slang, it is still tainted with its origin. Whether 
the prejudice against it is a prejudicetagainst the burgla* 
and his ways, or whether it is a prejudice against stolen 
goods in anything buj! abstract terms, is of no matter ; 
the prejudice is there, and ipust be 'reckoned with. 
Such is the capricious nature of language j it is one mass 
of similai prejudices, some of theip social, some of 
them individual, but all of them entering into that 
vague sometliingtcalled style. * 

The objection to colloquialisms and vulgarisms stands 
on a somjiwhat different ‘footing. Here there can be^ 
no questioit of unintelligibility, for colloquial words are 
of all words the tones most widely and most easily 
undenstood. The objection to them is that, outside 
a purely colloquial context, they tend to disturb the 
harmoily of tone ; they, are not appropriate to the 
particular occasion*. ,Why they should be inappropriatjp 
is not self-evident. ^ "It is probable that ^.hey offend«our 
sense of fitness. We would nojie of us think of wearing 
evening dfess in tfie miAning, or of eatftig with our 
knives, or of doing a host of other things jvhi’ch it is 
not customary to. do. To do so wpuld offehd our sense 
of fitness and would violate usage. So it is also with 
words. *There are occasions on which the light and care- 
less tone of conversation would be quite inappropriate, 
and theje are occasions when the langujige of;a dignified 
exhortation would* be equally out of place, Dignitjj 
and cer^m^ony, the world over, are associated witR 
certain eutward insignia which are only brought forth 
on special occasions. These are the times when we teel 
that we meet get away from the ordinary hum^ruja 
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3xistence and look upon something unusual, on some- 
thing special to the occasion, on something which is 
r.ot’ to be seen evwy day. Words also have their eti- 
q[uette; some of them look stitogely odd if they get 
out of their proper company. \^e have our workaday 
words and our iceremonious^ words, our ordinary and our 
special phraseology, the* one class grading off ^imper- 
ceptibly into the other and each having its special 
function. Colloquialisms lie at the bottom of the scale. 
They consist cff well-worn words and phrases which are 
convenient enough in everyday speech, but which may 
Ibok a little shabby and out a’t elbowtf when tjtiey mingle 
with their superior brethren of the literaty language. 

“ Philip played the devil with Edward’s little game 
of subduing the Scots.” 

, This sentence (quoted by Nfsfield) from Mackinnon^s 
History ^ Scotland shows two colloquialisms which are 
q little b^ow the dignity of histcfi^al jiarrative. But 
her*, again, if ithe writer wishes ta write a history or 
anything else in a colloquial style^- there is no reason 
why he shoifld not do so ; wnaUhe should net do is to 
be guilty of the incongruity which arises from a mixing 
of two very clifferent islyles. • 

Further violators of the purity of the literary vocabu- 
lary are ft>reign words. What is distasteful in them 
is that^they smack of affectation ; they are an adver- 
tisement of the superior cultu|e of the writer who uses 
them, and are to this extent a conchit. Som^ of these 
words ‘have become so completely acclimatised that 
the^ are nq longer felt to be foreign words.* Others 
are the process of acclimatisation, and of these some 
Jj 5 ve already got a good footing, whilst , others are 
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unable to mak^ the least progress towards favour. 
Ca^S, 'prestige, villa, piano, mosquito, meerschaum, are 
words which are generally accept^ in the langdago 
now. But they have been accepted only because there 
did not exist in the language any word which could 
do the work which they do. , They wereofelt to be neces- 
sarv and to be a definite addition to the resources of the 
language.' Only /ni such conditions '.can a word be 
admitted. , The use of foreign words which do not fulfil 
'these conditions should therefore be resisted, for each one 
of them displaces a native word. Penchant, cela va sans 
dire can very well -be dispensed' with ; for there are exadt 
and more expressive equivalents in the native language. 

Neologisms are also the subject of much contention 
befort they take up a fixed place in a language. Some 
new words, however, are admitted without further 
parley,' as, for example, the names given tp tfieir inven- 
tions by inventors. ,Tt is obvious that a language mu^t 
year by year accept a number of new, words, forrfiew 
things are always being discovered or invented. These 
words ar9 the record of the progress of civilisation in a 
country ; the absence of them in any language would 
be proof that the people who sppke it were in decay.' 
English has known many such words in recent years, 
among ^hich may be mentioned : Marconigram, dm- 
matograph, radium. But there are also new words 
formed, by individual writers, who seek by means tof 
them to give expression to some particular shade of 
thought.'" Many, again, are introduced with the desite 
t© replace foreign words, as foreword for preface. These 
words, like any others, will be tested by their general 
convenience and appropriateness, and if they stajjd 
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the test they may live. But a write' uses them at his 
own risk ; they may not be accepteu, and the writer 
may become, to the extent that he uses them, unin- 
telligible. Such words are to enthuse for to make enthusi- 
astic, perseverant for persevering, epoch-making and battle- 
famous. Neologisms, like certain forms Of slang, and 
like words us^ in a new meaning, may be the result 
of the laziness or carelessness of a writer who Jvill not 
be at the trouble to find out the word which gives the 
exact expression to his thought ; or they may be the 
result of a thorough and conscientious yet unsuccessful 
effort to find a word. 'It comes within the experience 
of all that words will not do just what,'..p want them 
to do ; neithei recombinations nor figures of speech will, 
avail, the words still remain an imperfect dress to the 
thought. It is then that the writer takes his liberti^. 
The following passage from Professor Raleigh’s Jbook on 
Style is at once an admirable statement of tliis difficulty 
and a wonderful illustration of tho efTects which may 
be obtained by suggesting that which cannot itself 
be fully analysed : : '* 

“ Fixity in the nudst of chahgc, fluctuation at the 
heart of sanaeness, such is the estate of language. Accord- 
ing as they endeavour to reduce letters to some large 
haven and abiding place of civility, or prefer to throw 
in their lot with the centrifugal tendency and ride on 
the flying crest of change, are writers dubbed Classic 
or Romantic. The Romantics are individualist, an- 
archie;; the strains of their passionate incantation 
raise no cities to confront the wilderness ‘in guarded 
syinmetry, ^ but rather bring the stars shooting from 
their spheres, and draw wild things captive to a voice. 
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To them Society^xnd !Law seem dull phantoms, by the 
light cast from a flaming soul. They dwell apart and 
tofture their lives in the effort to attapi to self-expression. 
All means and modesf offered them by language they , 
seize on greedily, and shape them to this one end ; 
they ransack the vocabulary of nevi. sciences, and 
appropriate or invent strange jargons, '^hey furbish up 
old woldsi or weld^ together new indiffeljently, that they 
may posses^ the machinery of their speech and not be 
possessed by it. , They 'are at odds with the idiom of 
their coimtry in that it serves the common need, and 
hunt it through .all its Inetahnorphoses to subject it 
to their private will. Heretics by profession, they are* 
everywhere oppose^ to the party of tffe Classics who 
move*by slower ways to ends less personal, but in no 
wise easier of attainment.” 

In using archaisms ond^limits, or choose^! — ^^hichever 
way one looks at ,the matter — one’s audience. An 
archaism is a i^orcf ‘which has either gone out of jise, 
or a word the original sense of which has gone out of 
use, though the w6rd 'ititelf remains in the language 
with a changed meaning. Leech for doctor pas 'practi- 
cally disappeared^ from the language ; inform, though ' 
it is still in everyday use, has lost — or is losing — some 
of its eal^ie^ meaning. *, 

The use of archaic words either makes prose unin- 
telligible or else it limits the circle of readers tb those 
who have some knowledge of etymology or semantics. 
The use \)f those words which are archaic in the sensfc 
that they have disappeared from the language entirely 
is to be discouraged on the general ground that they 
have in all^' probability no advantage over the wor^ 
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which has replaced them. In such c^es there is always 
the modern word, which is certainly the moje familiar 
to’the reader, andtis probably clearer in meaning. Wt- ' 
these {irchaic words are often uaed in poetry, and some- 
times in prose, to give an old*tiine effect : historical 
novels abound «n them.. Ip the same way foreign words 
are sometimes^ used to give local colour. But in both 
cases excessive? T^e of this means is apt t» give the 
impression of affectation. 

Those words, on the othei* hand,, which are only 
archaic in sense, and not in form, may often be used 
with great effect. They have their' roots struck deep 
in the past and at the same time they have a collateral 
hold on the present. They have, in the course of*cen-» 
turies, gathered accretions of meaning which* make - 
them unusually mellow and rich in content. In 'the 
.lhands cvf tbnse who know how to make use of them 


jjbey may be turned to account ^where other words 
would fail, fo|; it may well happen that the blending 


of the old and the new meaning may yield precisely 
the result Which the writer heeks-^a result .not other- 


wise obtainable except by a lengthy paraphrase or by 


the use of some figuije of speech. 


The departures from the normal usage which have 
already been discussed are all departures Irom the 


standard usage. The only standard which can possibly 
be accept^ % the moderns is, of course, the .usage of 
their own day. We cannot a'dmit a word or a phrase 
6r a construction simply because it was used oy Shake- 
speare or pilton or Scott. If we did we should not 
Imbyr where to stop; we should be obliged to admit 
tj^e constructions of Chaucer, since he too^is a classic, 
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or even of Beowulf-, rfy the standard of modem usage 
is generally meant the usage of reputable writers of 
the‘ present, day ; not the standarc^ of any particillaj 
writer, but the standafd of the generality of writers. 
Within the limits of H;his standard, words should bo 
used correctly, with precision, and appropriately. They 
are used correctly when they eepress the .thought which 
the writes wishes^to express, and wh^n the word is 
used in Its .normal, accepted sense. Irony is not the 
^ame thing as sarcasm,* and comprehensive is not the 
same thing as comprehensible, so the writer who uses 
one when he means the other i^ using words incorrectly. 
He both leadl^*the reader on a false scent and also fails 
to ^ive proper expression to his thoil^ht. Precision 
in the* use of words consists in giving the exact, and not 
the'approximate meaning. If we wish to say that Shake- 
speare was a great dramatist, we are not .precise if wfi 
say that he was a, great man, or even that be was a 
great poet. Precision thus consists in choosing ,the 
word which exactly conveys the meaning. Very often 
it is achieved simfAy 6y* substituting a specific for a 
general term, or by substituting a general for a specific 
term. Appropriateness in the use »f words censists in the 
use of words which best suit the occasion. This quality 
of word^ has already been discussed, but i1^ may well 
be further illustrated here by the following sentence 
of Mr. Micawber, in which the words used are olfviously 
not suited to the tone oPordinary conversation ; 

“ My dear Copperfield, this is indeed a meeting which 
is ‘calculated to impress the mind with a gense of the 
unstability and uncertainty of all human — ^in sjihrt, 
it is a most Extraordinary meeting.” 
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Under the head of appropriateiA’iSS should also be 
included the use of technical terms aiid provincialisnas. 
lOf these the forippr are clearly inappropriate anywhere 
except in writing of a technical character, unless they 
are duly explained when they arc first introduced. Pro- 
vincialisms, like collo<jui%lisms, though not suited’ to 
writing of a general nature, may be quite appropriate 
in special settih^, more particularly in dialogue. 



CHAPTER •’nil 


miscellai^eous errors of construction 

Nouns 

Where two nouns joined by and are in the possessive 
case, the ’s is added to both to indicate separate posses- 
s'sion', and to the secqnd only to indicate joint possession ; 

' “ Dickson and Brown’s warehouse.” 

' “ Dickson’s and Brown’s warehouses.” 

The ’s is, as a rule, only^added to the names^of living* 
beings and of a few'personified things, such as fortune} 
sun, moon, ship, etc. “The garden’s ^ walls,” “^he 
house’s roof,” are l;>ettcr written, “The lyalls of the 
, garden,” “‘The roof of t’ue house.” 

The ’s should not be used in the objective genitive — 
that is to say, wheli the thing is reptbsented as the object 
of the action : “ The king’s death ” = “ The death of 
the king.” 

The ’s is only added to those nouns in which it is 

pronounced in speaking : ‘ 

» * 
“ Jamec’s book ” “ Epps’s cocoa.” “ Ross’s ginger* 

aK” , 

In using feminine nouns where a masculine is possjjjrle, 
it should be iJome in mind that there is often a difference 
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in meaning between the two. Tht sentences, “She 
is the best actress of her day,” “ She is the best a^tor 
of iier day,” differ, in that the first compares her only = 
with yfomen actors, and the second implies that she 
is better than the men actors alscn 
Care should be exercised in the use of foreign feminines, 
especially of +hose ending in The corresponding 
masculine form; is L “He dismissed one of his em- 
ployees, Mr. B.,” is wrong. 

The nouns sort and kM are singula?. These, those 
sort ” is therefore wrong. 

Adjectives and Articles 

Repeat the article before the second of two nouns 
joined by arid when they are to be understood separately : 
“ The views of a husband and a father are not always 
*he same ” The sense is here still better brought out 
by -repeating the preposit ion oj also. * 
jFbic and lilOfi are negative in fqrce ; a few and a 
little are positive. “Few people attended, and they 
were disappointed,” should ho' a few* • 

Either means one of two ; any means one \)f more than 
two. The sentence, , “ There are three candidates on 
the list, either of whom will suit our purpose,” should 
read, any cf whom. 

Every is used only for more than two, eocft for two 
or more tj^n t\vo. Each and every means npt only 
tjliat each is referred to, but also all. • 

Each other refers to two, one another to jnbre than 
two, thougli the distinction is not always observed, 
even by good writers. 
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Oomparison 

When things are compared, it is better to use 
‘the comparative than the superlative; The superlative; 
however, is very ofteiv used, especially in colloquial 
language : “ He is tho better of the two,” “ He is the 
best of the two.” » , ’ 

Avoid using than in comparisons after comparatives 
ending iij -or ; “ All things considered, the rolling stock 
pn the private lines is superior in comfort than that of 
the state lines.” • The correct form is superior to. 

After a comparative the wprd other must be used 
before the second object compared. If this is not done, 
a wrong meaning may be conveyed : “ Mr. C. has done 
more for this movement than any living ,man.” This 
implies that Mr. C. is dead. If Mr. C. is alive, this 
must be clearly shown by including him in the clas§ 
of living men by prefixi>.g other : “ Mr. ’C. has don: 
more for this rpoVe^ient than any other living man.l’ 
Other should not bcrused, however, with the superlative. 

The superlative should be fc^Mowed by a plural noun, 
which should not be q^ialified by any : “He has done 
the best work of any student this year.” • This sen- 
tence should read, “He has don'e^the besf work of all 
the students this year,” or, “ He has done better work 
than any other student this year.” ‘ 

Adjectives denoting qualities which are incapable of 
degree should not be used in the comparatiyie or super- 
lative. ,Such are '"unique, principal, chief, unanimous 
universal, and many more. 

"In thb form of comparison, the nwre {ihe less) 
the more less) etc., no other construction shouJcJ be 
allowed to replace the second the mere {the less) et®., 
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ajs, for example, in the sentence : “ Sk^he more I see of 
him, I like him less.” 

o f)o not confuse the two constructions more and more’* 
and mqre than ever, as in the seatence : “ People came 
to like him more and more than e^er.” 

Fronoims 

Do not make a fresh start in the middle of & sentence 
by introducing a pronoun in the same syntactical rela- 
tion as the noun for which it sfands ; ^ “ The applicant, 
being a householder, he is entitled to a vote.” He 
should be cancelled. 

A reflexive pronoun should not be made the subject 
of a sentence : Williams and myself were in the same 
plight.” Substitute 1 for myself. 

Pronouns of the third person plural should not bfe 
used as <)jntecedents to who .-and that ; those i^ to be 
preferred “ They that are whole Jlave no need of a 
physician.” ^ 

When the antecedent js same.^ the consequent should 
be as or thdt ; when the antecedent is such-) the con- 
sequent' should be as : “ That is the saftie man as 
we saw yestbrday.” The consequences are just such 
as were to be expected.” 

"When the indefinite pronoun one is used, it should 
be borne in mind that the corresponding possessive 
case is on^s, an^ not his, her^ or their : “ One, should 
Ije sure of Ws facts.” • 

“ The indefinite pronoun is whatever, and not, what ever. 
The latter iy more of an exclamatory interrdgativd : 
“Wlj^tever happens, I shall come.” “What ever is 
matter ? ” 
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Case after a C^mpc^rative.— In comparisons after as 
an4 than, the pronoun may be in the nominative or 
'objective case, according to the meaning. The simplesj; 
way to determine the rght case is to fill out the ellip- , 
tiqal clause following the conjunction. “ He is to blame 
as much as me ” (am to is evidently wrong. 

“ He likes you as much as me!i=as he likes me.” “ He 
likes you as much I (like you).” I 

The construction than whotn, although long objected 
to, seems now torbe acdepted : “ Mr. S.,‘than whom no 
man has a better knowledge of the conditions.” 

The cas^ of the pronoun following the verb to be 
should be fhe hame as' the case which precedes it. The 
only exception is ip the generally accepted idiom, “ It 
is me.” In the other persons this constriiction is not 
^rmissible ; we must write, “ It is he,” “ It is they,” 
and not, “It is him,” “ft is them.” , . 

An error of a similar kind is to be found in the ex- 
pression “Between you and I.” Here^the pronoun 
governed by the preposition between, and must there- 
fore be ip, the objective c^se : “ Between you and me.” 

By sepaiating the governing preposition from its 
pronoun, the expression “Whori? it for?*” has crept c 
into the spoken language, though it is not yet so 
conunon in writing. The correct form is ,“ Whom is 
it for ? ” 


^Relative Pronouns 

Of the three relative pronouns, who is mascuUne and 
ffeminine, that is of all genders, and which i^ only neuter, 
though it ^as formerly also masculine and femiliine, 
as in, “ Our Father which art in Heaven.” 
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TFAose, being only naasculine or Quinine, should not 
be used of inanimate things, except^ of th<jpe already 
ipficially mentioned as taking ’s, such as the sun and. 
moon, etc. Whose is also used the nobler animals ; 
but if it is so used, care shouldjbe taken not to pass 
from the use qf the mascviline or feminine pronoun to 

the neuter : “ The horse whose owner we met broke 

• ^ 

its leg during the race.” It is usijp,lly better to use 
the neuter pronoun, of which. 

The relative^ tc/io is sometimes wrongly written whom, 
by attraction to the nearest verb, as, for example, in 
the sentence, “ Whom *do you think he is ? ” Here 
the pronoun is complement to the verb* is.* “ Who is 
he, do you thihk ? ” is the sense,^ and therefore the* 
pronoun shduld be in the nominative. The nastake 
arises, of course, from regarding whom as the object 
^f think. Sipiilarly in the s^tence, “ Whom did you 
say had arrived ? ” whom is subject to arrived — i.e. 

* \^ho hrid arrived, did you say f ' ft should there- 
fore be who. 

A noun o» a pronorm in tue^poSsessive case should 
not be made the antecedent to a relative •pronoun, as 
in the following sentence : “Do you. forget his enthu- 
siasm who brought this movement so far.” The con- 
struction ^ould be changed to “ the enthusiasm of 
him who.” 

jaranfmaxians frequently make distinctions J)etween 
the use of who* which and that as relatives. These 
^stinctions are not, however, as far as one can see, 
always observed. They are based on the distinction 
of Restrictive, or defining relative clauses and non- 
restnctiye, non-defining, or parenthetical relative clauses. 

** S.C. »» 
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The dififerex^ce betCveen a restrictive relative clause and a 

i" 

parenthetical one is that the former limits the meaning 
►and application of the word which ^ modifies, whereftjS 
the latter does not. The parenthetical relative clause, 
far from restricting t,l,ie sense of the governing word, 
might be omitted entirely 'v^ithout altering the sense of 
what remains. If the restrictive clause^ were omitted, 
however, tthe senge would be incomjliete. Examples 
will best show the nature of the two kinds : 

f 

“ The man that cleans our windows hah just died.” 

“ The influence of Fielding, who lived in the eighteenth 
century, has ][)een considerable.*’ 

If the relative clause were omitted from the first 

f ■ C 

of th^e sentences the sense would be incomplete ; we 
sho^uld not know which man had died. If the relative 
clause were omitted from the second sentence, on the 

t . . Cl 

other hand, the meaning would still be perfe9tly clea% 
since what is s^idVl'f the relative clause is , something 
additional to what js said in the main clause, not qi?ali- 
fying it in any way or phangng its meaning ever so 
little. ■ ■ ' . 

This distihction is of some importance,* not only 
because it may gevern the use of'the relative pronouns, 
but also„ as will appear later on, because it underlies 
the rules governing the co-ordination of clauiies. 

The general rule is that that is the relative that in- 
troduces a restrictive clajose, and who,ov which a coa- 
tinuativ^ or parenthetical clause. But we often fin4, 
in the best authors, that who or which is used® in re- 
strictive* clauses. That, on the other hand, is never 
found in cfintinuative clauses ; we cannot say^ for 
example, “ Fielding, that lived in the eighteeniji 
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century,” etc., though we can say.^“The man, who 
cleans our windows,” etc. 

, 'That is also generally used after the pronoun it anjd' 
after the name of a person, alsko after a superlative or 
the equivalent of a superlative : “It was they tjiat 
did it.” “It is the best .that I have seen for a long 
time.” . • 

• O 

Omission of , the Relative PronotW'- — ^Usage appears 
to permit the omission of the relative pronoun when it 
stands in the objective relation, provided that clearness 
is not sacrificed by doing so : “ The gallery we saw 
yesterday was burnt to the ^ound.” But Jthe relative 
should not be omitted when it is the 'subject of the 
clause : “ He his an impudence wou^d carry him through* 
anything.” ‘Here the relative that should be inserted 
before would. Again, a relative which is the object 
qf a non^reatrictive clause should not be omitted. 

A personal pronoun should net ^be ^allowed to take 
theb place of a Relative pronoun in a co-ordinate relative 
clause : “ They now djew neqj: the city which they 
had been ordered to attack thq pfeceding winter, but , 
they had pever seen it.” The last clause*shou]d read, 

“ but which*they ha.4 never seen.” 

A relative pronoun should not stand in. different 
grammatical relations to two verbs : “ What I told 
you, and actually occurred,” etc., in which sentence 
the firsi; udiat is^the object of the verb told, ^ind the 
second (omitted) is subject to the verb occurred. 

• Some grammarians object to the omission pf in which 
after manner and way. The omission is certaihly rale 
aft^r. manner, but it is quite common, espedally in the 
s^ken .language, after way : “ Observe careMIy the 
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way he does it.” it is less common, even in the spoken 
lan^age, when {my is modified : “ We noticed the 
tcareful way in which he did it.” ^ 

It is desirable, for tljp sake of euphony, •even if not 
for other reasons, to ayoid a succession of who's in the 
same sentence : “ It is not known who ,^the people are 
who committed the crime.” This defect can generally 
be rectihed by suljstituting that or whidii, for who : “ It 
is not yet known who the people are that committed 
the crime.” ' ^ ‘ * • 

Grammarians have condemned the use of the con- 
struction ar^ who, and whilh, unless the preceding clause 
is also a relative clause. The construction is neverthe- 
less ‘quite common, though only wheff both clauses, 
or the relative clause and the antecedent phrase are 
buth of the same nature, i.e. both restrictive or both 
non-restrictive : “ He a man of very g^eat courag^ 
and who had often proved his quality in the hour, of 
danger.” 

A relative clause’ and a relative phrase should not 
be co-ordjnated urAess Both are either restrictive or 
non-restrictive : “ Exactly how many Old English 

terminations -ingi is heir to is a ,question% debated by 
historical grammarians, which we are not competent 
to answer.” , 

In a co-ordinate sentence do not change the con- 
struction from a relative to a personal pronoun Th^e 
are the samples which yftu may either choose or return 
them.” ‘ 

* . 

‘ Do net co-ordinate a restrictive and a npn-restrictive 
clause : “ IJe replied in the best manner which he cdUld. 
and which was indeed not very good.” 
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In using a demonstrative to save Uhe repetition *of a 
word or words, care should be taken that it is used,' 
correctly : ‘‘ Another mode of adding to one’s income 
is that of poultry-farming.” r«ultry-farming is not a 
mode. 

A pronoun should ngt ‘refer to a syntactically de- 
pendent noun*:« “ After removing the boilet ftom the 
locomotive they tbok it into the sheif to fix a fiew one.” 
Here it seems.to refer to locomotive, and such is indeed 
the sense. Grammatically, however, it refers to the 
head noun boiler. • • 

Avoid the use of same as a substitute for me personal 
pronoun : “ W<hen you have examined these patterns, 
please return same to me.” 

_ Cnmd 

^he general rule is that the verbm1ust*agree in number 
and person witR its subject. The rifle is most commonly 
broken by ^he influence of attraction — i.e. whete the 
real subject is far removed from 'the verb, £»id the latter 
agrees with gome nearer noun : “ The old order of things 
have changed.” TBe verb is attracted into the number 
of the nearer noun things, instead of agreeing with the 
real subject, order. 

The commonest exceptions to the rule are : 

*1. Two ^ingulhr subjects may tajce a singuTar verb 
i^ bot^ are really the same thing : “ His frftend and 
benefactor is dead.” Here friend and ber^efactor ace 
the,8ame person, and this feet is shown by .the singular 
verb.® If two persons are meant, then the sentence 
jUbuld read : “ His friend and benefactor are dead,” 
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or better still, “ Hts friend and his benefactor are dead.” 

. pthfer exardples are : 

“ Bread and butter is nourishing food.” „ 

“ The aim and purpose of the institution is tb pro- 
vide suitable accommodation,” etc. 

2. A singular subject may he followed by a plural 
verb whent the su];)ject is modified by^two adjectives 
denoting diflFarent objects : “ Mental and moral science 
are not the sam^ thing;” 'though it is better here to 
repeat the word science. 

A collective noun or a ndun of multitude may be used 
with a plurhl verb when the units or separate members 
• of the group are thought of : “ The jury^hre disagreed.” 

' “ People are unwilling.” 

‘There are also a certain number of singular nouns 
which may be followed b/^ plural verb, sucjh &s number^ 
plenty, when these 'hove a plural sense, and Specially 
when they are followM by a plural noun : “ A num,>)ei* 
of my friends were .'present at the ceremony.” 

It should be noted that* if the two adjectives modify- 
ing a singular norm do not refer to two distinct things, 
the verb should be in the singular : “ The black and 
white house is common in Cheshire.” 

3. In a few cases a plural noun is used with a singular 

verb. Certain words with a plural form but singular 
meaning, such as means, news, mathematics, politicos, 
etc., take a singular vebb : “ The nWs is serious.” 
“ Politics is a game.” . •' 

•So also the titles of books, when in the^plural, take 
a singular jrerb : “ The Mountain Lovers, by Fibna 
Macleod, has just been published.” “ Many Inventions 
is aa interesting book.” 
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Singular subjects joined by and not, ns well as, take 
a singular verb : “ His brother, and not his wusin, jvas 
killed.” “ His brother as well as his cousin was killed.’.’ 

Subjects joined by mth take* a singular or a plural 
verb, according to the meaning. If whatever follows 
mth is only a part of tJie •tiling to which it is joined, 
then the verb* should be in the singular : “ The house 
with its furniture is to be sold at no*n.” “ Tjie basket 
with its contents was throwi' out of the window.” But 

T ^ 0 

if ivith joins a separate and independent subject, the 
verb should be in the plural : “ The father with his son 
and daughter were killed in the recent accdent”; though 
here it would be better to write and instead of mth. 

Two singiilar subjects connected by either . . . or, 
neither . . . nor, take a singular verb. If the two 
subjects are of different number or person, it is best 
1.0 make the verb agree with the nearest: “Neither 
flattery ror threat was of any avajj’,*’ .But : 

“ Neither flattery nor threats wfcre of any avail.” 

“ Either j^^ou or I ani WTO.ig.” 

“ Either I or you are wrong.’ 

“ Either he or I am wrong.” 

“ Either I or he is wrong.” 

In the ;same way either and neither, when used as 
distributives, are used with a singular verb : “ Neither 
cf them helps his parents ” (not help). 

Each, no one, nobody, amjbody, every one, everybody, 
every, ^many a, all, require a singular verb ; none requires 
a plural venb : > 

“‘Many a man has suffered through ignorance of 
«he law.” 
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“ Everybody his friend, and he is the friend of 
everybody .P 

' , “ Anybody can tell you the way.”* 

“ None of them are of any use.” 

The singular is, however, also used with none, especi- 
ally when the sense particiilafly requires it : “ None 
supports' him as much as he does.” » ’ 

The subfect of th'e sentence should ifot be left without 
a- verb : “ He who has ?ufiered most in 4he cause, let 
him speak.” Hefe lie is left without a verb. Either 
cancel he and substitute lei hint, or cancel let him and 
substitute slot/iii. 

t Care should be taken, when the subject of a sentence 
is a re’ative pronoUn, to see that the veid) agrees in 
nvynjber with the antecedent of that pronorm and not 
with any other word : ‘i-This is one of the best pro- 
posals that have ever be*en made.” The antecedent 
of that is proposah, rfad not one : hence the vefb shoyld' 
be in the plural, and 'not in the singular. 

Auxiliaries and Tense , 

If in a compound sentence a single verb does duty 
for two subjects, care should be taken that the form 
of the verb is such as to permit of it : “ The' chairman 
was of opinion that the facts were wrong and tjie in- 
ference drawn were right.” This is equivalent to say- 
ing that the infel:ence drawn were right.” Write; 
“ that the inference drawn from them was right.” 

When, ‘'to save repetition, two auxiliari^ are used 
with one prirfcipal verb, care should be taken thatMihe 
form of the principal verb is appropriate to the twd' 
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auxiliaries, and not merely to one of tjj|.em : “ He never 
hag, and never will, take such strong meastires.” ,He 
never has take is •impossible. The correct participle^* 
taken, should be inserted after Jfas. 

In the same way, if there i8*only one auxiliary .to 
two principal terbs, it should be such that it may be 
correctly assooigrted witfi both : “ Since that date ten 
members have l5e€«i appointed and teft resigntifl,” Have 
been resigned is not possible Jnsert havd between ten 
and resigned. » 

The present tense may bemused with a future sense 
where the context makes it quite clear ^l^the future 
is meant : “ When does he arrive ? ” , 

This use pf the present tense for the future ^s also 
quite common, in the spoken language, when thei;e is ’ 
jio word in the context which^ecessarily points to the 
Mure, a.Tfc f5r example, “ I hope he comes,” in which 
need not imply futurity. ,We may hope that 
thihgs happened in the past also.. This construction, 
though common enough in, the spoken language, is 
scarcely to 6e commended in the written language. 


Split Infinitive 

The splft infinitive — that is to say, the placing of 
a word words between to and the verb — ^is generally 
cOndemnefl by .grammarians, though it can »8carcely 
be said that their condemnation "has been ,pf much 
avail.* The practice of splitting the infinitive grows 
mqre commbn every day, especially in joumaTism. *It 
is psrhaps better to avoid the practice, oh the simple 
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sent«nce : “ I wi|h you to clearly understand.” “ He 
wislies to fif ally settle the matter.” 

SMI, SMuld, Will, WouU 

A good deal of confusion is common^ in the use of 
these forms, a confusion which.18 largely due to losing 
sight of Vh^ primary meanings of the wftrds when used 
in the sinlple future and conditional fenses. It should 
* Ue remembered that the simple future — ite. the expres- 
sion of futurity without the addition of any further 
element of meaning — is expressed by : 

I shall come • we shall come 
thou wilt come you will <ibme 

fie will come ’ they will confe 
and ’similarly, with the necessary changes of should 
and wo^ld, in the conditional. Any departure fron^ 
this use of the words and will, should and would, 
brings with it a change of meaning one sort ‘or 
another. If will or woi^ld is i^^ed in the first person, 
Jbhen thesa words rLea® something more ‘than mere 
futurity ; thdy imply that the speaker is vnlling to do 
the thing mentioned, or that he irde^s to do it. Simi- 
larly, if or should is used in the second or tjbird 
person, then the use of these words implies, i» addition 
to futurity, something of determination, command, 
assurance or some other feeling of the speaker 
If the verb is preceded *by if, then what would nor-, 
mally be wojild in the second and third persons beOome^ 
shfuld : jf j should 

if you should 
if they should 
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The verb in the consequent clause, Jhowever, follows 
thu ordinary rule : “ If you should see him, jj^ou wo;ild 
kSiow him.” You •should know him in the consequent, 
•clause would’mean, you ought to know him. 

Should is also used in all three Jersons when it follows 
lest, or where ii has the. meaning ought. Would is also 
used in all threp persons where it has the meting of 
habit : “ He wtjujd get up regularly every .morning 
at six.” 

Passive 

The somewhat clums^ passive constructions, “ It 
‘was managed to raise a large sum of monfey,^ “ A large 
sum of money ..'as managed to be raised,” should be 
avoided if pbssible, since they are hot easy to hnder- 
stand. 

Pariicijiftes 

A present participle should ne\'cc be used unless it 
refdts to the subject of the sentence ; “ Returning home 
the other night the mocn weut.behhrd a cloud.” Was 
the moon returning home, or the speaker ? ‘The sen- 
tence may be recast : “ Returning hon?e the other 

night, I saw' the mocn’ go behind a clo'ud.” 

The only exceptions to this rule are those participles 
which havd become prepositions and conjmictions, such 
as considering, regarding, and some others : “ Considering 
tlfe weath&, they would be we)J advised to stay behind.” 
•’ A present participle should not be used tq express 
an action which is not contemporaneous with the action 
of j;he principal verb : “ He sailed for New York on 
Monday, arriving there on Saturday.” The sentence 
filtould be, and arrived there on Saturday. 
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Sometimes subject to the participle is expressed 
indirectly by means of a possessive pronoun : “ Having 
‘finished the first part of the work,* my intention noV 
is to take a holiday.”* Here my is felt to contain I' 
It .would have been juSit as easy in this case, as in most 
others of this kind, to use the .true subject, and write, 
“I intepd to take a holiday.” 

There .is a tendency to regard a.p&rticipial phrase 
§.s performing the func^ioK of a clause of reason. In 
such a sentence «s, “ Having done this much, he felt 
obliged to do more,” it js questionable whether this 
practice shqal(i be encouraged, as it involves a confusion, 
of fupctions. 

Gerund 

•As in the case of the participle, so also in the case 
of the gerund, the subject should alwayg present* 
in the sentence : Ln learning to ride a bicycle, the 

machine should always be kept moving aj a good paee.’^ 
It is not the macblne which learns. Recast : “ One 
should alv^ys keep the jiiachine moving,” etc. 

The noun governing a gerund should be put in the 
possessive case, \^ith ’s, if it is io^^such a«kind as to 
take that inflection, and if it is not too far removed 
from the gerund. A pronoxm should also bo 4)ut in the 
possessive case : “ He went out without her knowing it,” 

Mis(xllaneom 

The passive construction should not be used when 
the ageni of the action is left vaguely indicated : “ That 
was a time fef difficulty for me, which will nevef be 
forgotten.”* The sentence would be much clearer 
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the passive construction were Ranged to the active. 
which I shall never forget. 

Care should be taken with the construction of m&ny, 
.verbs which 'must be followed a preposition. For 
exaropfe, to regard may be conaftructed with a direct 
object, “ They regarded him intently,” or it may be 
constructed with as, which should not be omitted. 
“ His work was rightly regarded ^of gre^t ‘value ” 
should ho as of great value. So also we piay* say, “ I 
prefer this to that,” or, “ I prefer to do this rather than* 
that,” but not, “ I prefer this than that.” Sometimes, 
too, the infinitive is wrhngly* used with certain adjec- 
^tives ; “ No such difficulties are probabic to arise.” 


Adverbs 

* Negative gdverbs should rfbt be used with words 
already cohtaining an element of •negation : “ No one 
scaicely l?eliev^ in ghosts nt)wad^s,”*for scarcely any 
one believes. * 

That should not be used inst^d of so as ag adverb : 
“He was that tired that he could scarcely crawl up- 
stairs to bed.” . 

Ambiguity may arise from the mismanagement of 
a negative clause : “ They did not go because we were 
there.” Does this mean that the fact of 'our being 
tl^jsre jhev^nted them from going, or does it mean that 
our being there was not the* reason for their going ? 
In the*former case the sentence should read ; ‘* Because 
we were theare, they did not go.” If the la*ttar mean- 
ing is intended, the sentence should rea<i: “It was 
not because we were there that they went.” 
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Prepositions 

, Generally speaking, a preposition ^should not occupf^ 
the last place in the sentence, unless it fornls an integral 
part of the verb andi is immediatel)' preceded by it. 
“ He dislikes being talked ^ibout ” is (y)rrect, because 
•the verb to talk about means a>mething .quite different 
from tlfe yerb to tfflk. But the sentence, “ In making 
this statemeut he evidently did not foresee the charges 
Tie was laying ‘hiiyself opbn to,” would be better written, 
to which he was laying himself open. 

Beside mpans by the sidh of, or even outside ; besides 

means in addition to : ' 

« 

“ The post-office is beside the town-hall.”. 

“.That is beside the question.” 

“ He has a motor-car vid a bicvcle besides.” 

€ 

In points to the end of a period of time, wvchtn points 
to a time before 'the Aid ofbhe period : 

t 

“I shall return in a kveek “ when a week has 
• elapsed.”* 

“ I shall return within a week ” = “ beforfi the week 
is out.” 

^ 

Between is used of two objects, among of<nore than 
two : 

“ He liras sitting between the window and (he door?" 

“ He varnished among the crowd.” 

JFrequently the wrong preposition is used*with nouns, 
adjectives, apd verbs. The only way to correct ejrbrs 
of this kind is to note carefully the usage of good writej^g. 
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Below is a list of some of the wo]^&s with which mistakes 


are most often made : 

abound in 
accord wit^j 
acccjunt for 
adapt to 

admit to (into), of 
adverse to • 
affectionate to( wards) 
agree with (sdh^body) 
to (somewiing) 
aim at 

alternate with 
analogy with, •to, of 
aspire to, after 
authority to, on, Over 
avert from 
averse to, from 
commimicatc with, to 
compare with, t9 (metaphori- 
cally) • 

concur with (person) 
in (thing) 
confide to, in 

.consequelfc upon 
contemporary with 
A contemporary of 
dependent on 
differ from 
different froHn (to) 
diffident of 


disqualified for ^th noun) 
from (with verb)‘ 
discourage from 
eijjourage to 
entrust with a thing, to 
endowed with 
envious of 
glad of 
hatred tf)f, for 
hateful to 
jpipatient of 
mdepend^nt of 
insight into 
intent on 
intrude on, into 
negligent in ' ^ 
neglectful of 
oblivious of 
originate in ^a thing) '■ 
with (a person' 
preferable to 
•implcte with 
rich in 
8ens*ble of 
sensiii^^o td 
sorry for, abouff 
superior to 
^ ttmpfjr with 
tinker* at 


Coi^unctions 


Scarcely sjiould be followed by xchen, and not by than : 
“ Scarcely had the royal carriage passed this sJ)ot when 
a bomb*wag thrown from among the crowd.” 

sooner is fallowed by thah and Jiot by but*: “ No 
80«ner had he returned than he was off again.” * 

Without should not be used as a conjunction instead 
of Unless : “ He never does his work without he is 
fo:^etf to.” 
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Like should not be used as a conjunction instead of 
as: “He speakj like his father does.” “He speaks 
, likh his father ” is quite correct, but like is theii a 
preposition and not a conjunction, • 

Care should be taken, when using correlative con- 
junctions, such as neither . . . nor, not only . . . 
bill also, that they are folfowed by the same parts of 
speech '. ^“He not only lost his ticket, but also his 
luggage.” This sentence should rehd, “He lost not 
' only,” et( 
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PUNCTUATION 

Punctuation is essentially a guide to meaning, and 
should always be regulated by it. In ^ «§rtain sense 
it does for sentences and phrases what indentation does 
for paragraj^hs :* it marlcs the direction, and shoijs what* 
words are to be taken together as units, and what words* 
are to be understood as bein^ a mere continuation of 
^Biced«2 w«rds. Just as th« paragraph marks’a longer 
break or ^use in a spoken discoujs^, sp also a punctua- 
tioti mark shotys a shorter pause in the se«)tence. But 
there is one great diffidence oljetween the spoken lan- 
guage and tlfe written language. • Irf the formei-the words, 
come one. by one, and if the relation betVeen them is 
not clearly 'marked. Jay accent, tone, rhythm, of which 
last .pimctuation is a part, the meaning is%not clear. 
In the latter, in the written language, the Reader can 
and does see further ahead ; he reads a whole group 
of words dt onge, and thereftjre assimilates th#m more 
rapidly. It has been suggested in tJhis conne<j)tion that 
tie rSason why punctuation was fuller a hundred or 
two^undred years ago is that books were m*ore rehd 
aloud then than now, and doubtless the farther we go 
b»ck the more this is true. Punctuation, •then, is a 
- ao. N 
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substitute for tone and pauses of speech — a defective 
substitute, ma\i' be, but still the best at our disposal. 
Ip the sentence, “ Little children love one another,” 
a comma placed after children will completely change 
the^ sense. It does so*^ however, not only because it 
marks a slight pause between children and hve, but also 
because it stands for the whole difference of tone and 
sentence stress. Similarly between the following sen- 
tences, quoted by the authors of The King's English — 
“ The master beat the scholar with a strap,” “ The 
master beat the scholar, with a, strap ” — the difference 
of meaning, Ls considerable. It does not, perhaps, 
necessarily lie in the implication in the latter sentence 
that a ^strap is an instrument of barbarism when used for 
this purpose, though there certainly is an element of 
superadded meaning, which may or may not be of an 
emotional character. , < , , 

Generally, however, the function of punctuation is 
to point out the grammatical and logical relation of 
the elements of a sentence, to hold the words together 
in groups corresponding to certain thoughts, and thus 
to assist the' eye, in rapidly passing over the printed 
page, to take in at a glance those v’ords which together 
constitute, a thought. This is the basis on which piost 
rules of punctuation are formulated, for tho punctua- 
tion whict seeks to bring out the subtler emotional 
shades qf meaning can clearly not be reduced to rule, 
but must depend ehtirely on the purpose of the writer ; 
it is both too fluctuating and too sensitive to be coil- 
fiirfed within the narrow limits of any Classification. 
Even the nfies of punctuation based on grammarcfind 
logic are not uniform ; frequently there are alternatkre 
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possibilities of punctuation, neither of which has any 
real advantage over the other. 

* The modems, ii^eed, are much more sparing with theil:* 
points than earlier writers weroi and there would appear 
to be good reason for this. For^ after all, if punctuation 
is only an artificial device to show where the pauses 
are made in 9]jeech, it would seem that if thofe pauses 
are sufficiently V3l§ar without punctuation, thaij punctua- 
tion might be dispensed with. ^There certainly are, ho\»- • 
ever, a very ‘large number of cases *in which modern 
usage requires some sor^. of stop, but yet in which there 
can be no manner of doubt where the should be, 

and in which the relation of the parts of the septencq 
is perfectly, obvious. In the fpllowing sentence, from 
the same source as the last one, some of the corgrqas 
might very well be removed Tjjthout any risk of render- 
tht mesftiing or the relatmn of the parts \mclear : 

, *“ It is,\owever, already plain* Enough that, unless, 
indeed, some ^eat catastrophe should u^et all their 
calculations, the authorities have very little intention 
...” {Tinm). 

Most pfic^le, it is true, do not go to the permissible 
extreme in econoirflsing stops, doubtless because here, 
as risewhere, custom and tradition are so powerful. 
The rules given below do not, therefore, «Qake any 
pretence to completeness. They include only those 
vWiich d^l with the punctuation .necessary 1;o make 
^ear Jhe meaning, and the relation of the varlbus parts 
of the sent^ce. They are precepts rather thfin rul^, 
baasd on the general practice of accred^ed writers ; 
thej^are not at all invariable, for there is, as there should 
BC considerable latitude possible in the use of points. 
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Perhsfps the best practical advice to the novice is to 
punctuate o»* the model of the spoken language, not 
to' punctuate unless it is necessary tOr avoid ambiguity 
or obscurity, and, on the other hand, not to ujider- 
punetuate. Over-punctfiation checks the flow of lan- 
guage, pulls up the reader more than ERcessary, and 
irritates bim in proportion. There is notjiing so irritat- 
ing as to hh tripped up evefy few stepfi’by a comma. 
Under-punctuation is perjiaps a worse fault than over- 
punctuation, for rt brings in its train o*bscurity and 
ambiguity. . » 

Punctuatr:^ broadly speaking, of two kinds : 
there. is punctuation which indicates the relation of 
groups »ot words, and there is the punctufition which 
points out the function of single words or parts of 
words. The commonest ,stops of the former kind are 
the comma, the seny-colrtn, the colon, td\^..,^uil-stap 
or point, the question mark, the inverted coipma, the 
dash, and the parenthesis. The chief *repre 8 entatfvo 
of the latter group is thy- aposteophe ; it may also be 
'held to include the hyphen and underlining*. 

Separation the Larger Units 

1 . The end of a complete and inuepenueniestax/einem/ 
should be marked either by a full-stop or a semi-colon ; 

“We are often able in fapt to trace par^’cular/phrasesor 
idioms tOfindividuals ; we know the history of their rise.” 

J'his ^errfcence has twp distinct elements, each of 
which is complete, since it could stand by it8elf>4^nd 
each of which is independent for the same reason. They 
are ^epara^ed, therefore, by a semi-colon, and the cldiSe 
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of the second element is marked by a period, or full- 
stop. A full-stop might also ha\m be^ used ^ after 
individiuils, an^ would have been equally corroicjtf. 
Whether a*semi-colon or a full-^top is to be used depends 
entirely upon the personal preferences of the writer of. 
the sentenceij if he prefers two short simple sentences 
he will use the full stdp, but if he prefers a sjngle com- ' 
pound sentenee^he will use the sami-colork Probably,, 
as a matter of fact, he will use the ftill-stop at opQ 
moment and the semi-colon* at another, according as 
he wishes to vary thq len^h of his sentences, and ac- 
cording as he considers the two parts.o^ ^e sentences 
more or less closely associated. ' 

Sometimes 1i colon is used uryder these c(yiHition*^, 
especially when one of the independent statements 
formally introduces another : 

• “ Piofusl^ it for this reasoir ; you have not deserved it.” 

• ' * • 

It is Slot sufficient to use a cemm* in such cases, as 

in the sentence : 

“ It do^ not matter whaf thgy say, th^y do it all 
the same.” 

Needless to say.^f^he independent statement is in the 
fojm of a question, the proper stop is a qu^tion mark. 

Sometimes the complete statement is elliptical, and 
may consist of a single word. Even in this case one 
,of the ^tops jnentioned, usually the full-stop, should 
be used : 

“*We made all possible haste. Too latg. The train 
hajJ gone.’* 

Will you do me this favour ? Wifh pleasure. I 
«m glad to be of use.” 
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2, Between co-ordinate clauses joined by one of the 
co-or(iinating conjunctions and, hut, for, or, either^ 
’ft&ither, put a comma or a semi-colon. : “ The whistle* 
blew, and the train started.” c 

W^hether a semi-coloh is used or a comma again 
depends on the degree ofc detachment which the 
writer wi^jies to give to the two statemenja. The semi- 
colon introduces a longer pause, separates'one statement 
<filipm the oth€r more marliedly, and for this reason 
gives it greater ^emphasis. Generally speaking, the 
comma is used when the sentence, or clause which follows 
it is short, 8Kd«the semi-colon is used when it is long, 
or when it already contains interior commas. Some- 
limes svch co-ordinate ^clauses are separated by the 
full-sjop, which gives even greater emphasis : 

“ Thus metaphysics, ethics, law, political economy, 
chemistry, theology, c^ase to be literature i^^.h^ san?.? 
degree as they ase cftpable of a severe scienti^c treat- 
ment. And hence it is that Aristotle’s Vorks on tte 
one hand, though at first ‘sight literature, approach in 
eharacter, ^t least a gr^at number of them, to mere 
science.” 

The use of the ' full-stop here makes the statement 
following an independent statement standing V)ut 
distinctly fBom the preceding one. A comma or a semi- 
colon in the same sentence would have joined Bather 
than separated the Ijwo parts. In deciding which sto^ 
has to benised, the writer must be guided by the ^ect^, 
whiph he wishes to create.<- Too many comjjias in such 
co-ordinate clauses give a sentence a disjointed 'imd 
stringy effect. Thus, for example, the sentence abbve 
quot^ contmues : 
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“ For even though the things which he treats o£ and 
exhibits may not always be real and^rue,^et he tjeats 
Them as if they \^re, not as if they were the thoughts* 
of his* own mind ; that is, he trsats them scientifically.” 

And if the three statements *were run into one ^nd 
separated onl^^ by conjmae, the whole sentence would 
have a stringy* effect. 

“ Thus metaphysics, law, political econftmy, chem- 
istry, theology, cease to be literature in tlie same degree* 
as they are capable of a severe scientific treatment, 
and hence it is that Aristotle’s works, on the one hand, 
though at first sight literature, approdl;h ih character, 
at least in a great number of them, to mere acienc«^ 
for even though the things winch* he treats of*and ex- 
hibits may not always be real and true, yet he treats 
them^as if J;hey were, not a»»if they were the, thoughts 
his owt mind, that is, he treaty them scientifically.” 

•Especially should care be talffen ifi the punctuating 

of sentences consisting of three Members to see that 

the grouping of them is logical. *In the sentence ; 

* • 

“ Som^ people prefer to have them cnade by hand 

instead o# by marine. They assert that when made 

by.hand, they last better, but this process much more 

expensiv* than the machine process, and the gain in 

quality is more than outweighed by the los5 of money.” 

• The tSiough^ here are noj logically group^ ; for the 

main thoughts are that some people have cejtain views, 

and* that there are certain drawbacks to, these views. 

Ijl^xirder tb bring this out tire sentence shoiJld redd : 

Some people prefer to have them made by hand 
Tnsteiad of by machine ; they assert that* when made 
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by hand they last better. But this process is much 
mor^ expensive than the machine process ; and the 
gain in quality is more than outweighed by the lo^ 
of money.” r « 

3, Direct questions— that is, questions in which the 
actual words of the question are .used, should be followed 
by a question mark : 

“ When- do you intend to return ? ” ' 

“ He said, ‘ When do .yo& intend b ’ ” 

But indirect questions — that is, qi \ which 

the actual words of the original ‘question are not used, 
do not require the question mark : 

“ H\3 asked me when I intended to return.” 

t r . . . . 

4. Independent statements which are exclamations 
shdufd be followed by the exclamatioji mark : 

“What a fire!” 

“ What a spleiviid;i^lIow he was I ” 

All the ruhjs givep above refer, with the exception 
of rule 2, to independent, .^entenfces, to sentences which 
might staiid by themselves, either wholly or in their 
component pa‘rts, and in all the cases, excfept again 
in rule 2, the stop^ used are the colt/n, semi-colon, full- 
stop, question mark or exclamation mark. The conwna 
does not opcur. It is to be concluded, therefore, that 
the comma is a stop which is only to be used in separat- 
ing thosCf, parts of the segtence which are dependents 
wWch cannot stand alone. This is the main distinction' 
of the comma as comparejl with other stojw ; namely, 
thal it can o]p,ly be used in the interior of a sentec'ie, 
whereas the other stops are mainly used to closfe a 
complete sentence or any part of a sentence whicii 
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is complete in meaning. The next following rules 5ieal 
only with interior punctuation. 

*• 5. The general «ule for interior punctuation is that* 
all consecutive elements of a sontence which might be 
read together erroneously, or whfch might bear a wrong 
interpretation nf so read, should be separated by a 
stop — usually a^omma : 

“ Wliile the woitmen werb eating 5n elephifnt escaped 
from a travellpig circus apjfearM on the, scene.” 

The sentence is ludicrous as it stands, .and the ludi- 
crousness arises from the fact that the wor^ eating and 
elephant are read together. The. sentencb shbuld read : 

“ While the »workmen were eating, an elephant,* 
escaped from a travelling circus, appeared on the scene.” , 

Similarly, “ When the doctor had left the inVafid 
sil.ting«.up oii the sofa refused^%b see him again,” should 
be* punctuated : “ When the dodt^ had left, the in- 
valid, sitting up on the sofa, refused to see, him again.” 

6. When two eleraeijts of^ a shnple sentence are 
separated by intervening worcls ia such a Jivay that^ 
the relation between those elements is no^ immediately 
clear, the intervening, words should, be roimded with 
commas. Less often dashes or parentheses are used 
for tliis puspose : 

“He was like all the family a thorough-going con- 
SQFvatTve.*’ ^ 

• Here like all the family should be se*parated by commas 
£ft)m fhe main statement : ^ 

was,* like all the family, a thorough-going con- 
servative.” 

It should be remembered, too. that the confma should 
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be placed both, before and after the parenthetical 
words, • 

• • 7. If the intervening words themsek/es contain further 
parenthetical words, th»n it is better to place thei whole * 
between dashes rather^ than between commas : 

“ He wrote me a letter* wij^ the irftention — as he 
informed Harrison, my secretary — of bringing the matter 
before me.*’ 

Parentheses, may also»b(? nsed in thes^ cases, but it 
should be rementbered that it is not necessary to xise 
commas as well, unless the sentence itself, omitting the 
parentheses, reJiuires them. 

“ K he had written the letter, — ^as h»informed Harri- 
)n, my secretary, fhatr he did, — the mattei* would have 
been quite clear.” 

8. Where a number 6t adjectives, not,joine!? bv^a* 
conjunction, modifjf^ Uhe same noun, they a*} separated 
from one anqther, thohgb not from the nojm, by comnaas;^ 

“ A vast, unbroken clja^jn of ■grioun tains.” 

“ A pale, sickly, Aiuqjated-looking persoft.” 

But if the*last of the adjectives is intimately boimd 
up in sense with the noun, or forBa».a kind of compouiid 
with it, nor comma is nece&sary : 

“ A prejty little girl.” 

“ A bright young man.” 

“ A d^ar old man.” 

9. Similarly, adverbs or other parts of speech, or eveh 
clauses, sheuld be separated by commas ; 

“ He insisted gently, firmly, but kindly.’ 

“ When you have finished, when you have done Vhat 
is e3q)ecte3 of you, you will be free to do as you plea^.” 
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But if the co-ordinate clauses themselves contein 
coKimas, it is better to separate them by semicolons u - 
When, at the tnd of the day, you have finished ;* 
when you have done all that is» required of you, you 
will be free to do as you please.” * . 

The semi-col bn is noj uSed when the co-ordinate 
clauses, words, bt phrases are short. 

10. Adjectives* adjectival phrases* participles, and 
participial phrases placed ail the head of a sentence 
should be separated by commas : 

“ Tired of waiting, he Went away.” 
j “ Timid by nature, he avoided liis felloi^-men.” 

“ Weary of tls3 delay, he set out to discover* the 
reason himself.” • * 

11. When they follow their governing noun, ’all 
adjectivfs, adjectival pluases^' *or clauses, participles 
shojild be separated by commas, if Ijjey are non-restric- 
■‘iveT-that’is tq say, if they can* be omitted without 
destroying the sense of the sentence : *. 

“ The Maowes, who hve in N§w 3ealand, ai*) an in- 
dustrious and intelligent race.” * 

‘ “ At last he rose, overcome by his feelings, to reply 

to the toast.” ‘ 

“ llie prwner, defiant to the end, was hurried from 
the dock.” 

» 

(Jom^re*, with^ these the restrictive clauses jn the 

following sentences : ’ • 

Th5 Germans who settle in SJfigland show tke^elves 

admirajble citizens.” 

« 

“ The gentleman sitting in the box is my uncle.” 

“iiMen- ready to act are what we want.” 
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12. Adverbs are not usually separated by a stop from 

thpir verb^ * » 

“ Gently and gracefully the machine cape to earth.” 

13. An adverbial ]j(hrase placed at the head of the 
sentence should not be separated from its governing 
word uirless it contains * a #/erb : aSverbial clauses 
placed 'in the same position should b5*separated by a 
comma : 

“ Shortly £Efterwards*the rest of the p&rty came in.” 

“ In despite of all our efforts to detain him, he in- 
sisted onjeavpg.” 

“ During ^e two ‘ generations which followed this 
cruda^le, the power of the papacy had Uben at its height.” 

. J14. Adverbial phrases or clauses placed at the end 
of the sentence are s^jjarated by commas if they aijo 
non restrictive, but^are'not so separatdU^ if fhej^ are 
restrictive : 

“ We wfll take «a walk for an hour, and he will cer- 
tainly l^ave arrive^ b^^he tiflie we returp.” 

“ He has, not succeeded, though I am sure he has 
done his best.” 

• 

15. Aiv adverbial phrase in the body of the sentence 
should not be enclosed in commas unless it is of some 
length. *An adverbial clause or phrase containing a 
verb should be so enclosed : 

“ I sjiall at once inquire into the matter.” 

“ I hope, on my return from the continent neit wffek, 
{o come and see you.” * . 

“ I should return it, if I were you, at the <»rlie8t 
possible moment.” 
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16. An appositive, whether it precede.s or follows its 
principal, should be separated from it®by a comma j 

A man of thecworld, he was accustomed to such* 

things.*’ 

“ I will send you a recommendation to Watson, ipy 
agent in Paris.”® 

But where tB« appositive is only used to distinguish 
one thing from others of the same Icind the 'bomma is 
not used : , 

“ King George V. was preceded by Kiflg Edward VII.” 
“ Milton’s drama Sam^n Agonisles is on^ of the few 
^ood English dramas written in the Gre^c manner.” 

17. If the appositive is formally introduced,,, It is 
often separated by a dash : 

“ There is one thing I shoj^ld like to discuss — the 

supr"^aAnuati«n scheme.” 

* ^ • 

If the sentence continues after* ^he •appositive, the 

dasfi should be ^ised both before and ^after. * 

18. Where ji number of sent^ffce ^en\ents cojjectively 
stand in the relation of an appositive, yet jjo not separ- 

, ately do so, these elements should be introduced bv a 
dash : . ^ 

“ fte related his early struggles — his life at home, 
his adventures abroad, and the hardships he Sndured.” 

19. All 'parenthetic interpolations in the sei^ence — 

that is, all elements which stand in nd syntactic/elation 
to^ either subject or predicate^should be epclosed in 
comnyis : " 

“ The patient is, we regret to announce, much worse 
to-^Say.” 
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20. Absolute phrases, wherever they may stand in 
the sentence, shduld be enclosed in commas : 

“ Such being the case, the best tiling y^e can do "is 
to go.” • 

We shall leave, \^ather permitting, at noon.” 

“ We shall leave at noon, ijeather permitting.” 

In the same way, all such parentljetic expressions 
as on the* other hand, to be sure, moreover, nevertheless, 
should be enclosed in commas. • 

21. Conjunctife adverbs, as distinct from pure ad- 
verbs, when,, placed at tho head of the sentence, should 
not be se^aratfcd by a comma : * 

“ Nevertheless we arrived in time.” 

“ Thus it happened ! . .” 

• ‘'Otherwise it would have been impossible.” 

But tfhe two conjunctive adverbs besidei and flotmver 
should both be,sepuj:ated, the former in ol-^er to dis- 
tinguish it from the preposition, and tlfe latter to clis- 
tinguisb it from the pui«i*adverl) : 

“ Besides, his business is declining rapidly.” 

“ However, we went by the next train.” 

22. AnyJ^ng in tli« nature of an after-thought, 
emendation, or similar addition to a stateipent should 
be introduced by the dash, and followed by the dash 
if the emendation does not close the sentence : 

t . . • « * 

“ The chairman ‘will return to-morrow — at least, so 
he said.’ 

•“ Frankland — I mean the younger one-%as reigned 
his j)ost.” 

23. The* vocative should be enclosed by a comffia. 
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tf it Bias exclamatory force it ^ould be followed, by 
ac^ exclamation mark : 

William, bring me my boots ! ” 

“ Poor boy ! I am sorry for ygu.” 

24. When a sentence is abruptly broken off, the break 
should be marked by a dash : 

“ We are now approaching — but I forgot .to tell 
you . . . ’ 

^ 25. If the subject consists t)f pumerous ^elements and 
'it is felt desirable to summarise thenfc by some such 
word as such, these, the,sumjnarising word should be 
introduced by a dash : • 

“ Choice cookery, delicious wines, lovely women, 
hounds, falcons, horses, newly discovered manusJiripts 
of the classics, sonnets and burlesque romances in the 
sjveetest Tuscan, just as licentious as a fine sens(^of the 
grac...''urwoul(f permit, plate froJn the lyind of Benvenuto, 
designs fo» palaces by Michael A^geh), frescoes by 
Raphael, busts, mosaic.s, and gems, ju#t dug up from the 
rains of ancient temples ^nd vtlt&s— these thii^ were 
the delight anS even the serious business of^their lives.” 

26. A vert) of saying which introduce^ a direct quota- 
tion should te separated from it by a com^pa, but if 
the q&otation is very short, the comma may be omitted : 

“ He whispered in my ear, ‘ Come back in an* hour.’ ” 

“ Th» driver shouted ‘ Stop.’ ” 

2^. A noun clb,use is not dually* separate<^ by a 
conama^ If there are two or more co-ordinate noun 
clauses,^ thqy should be separatefl by comma| : • 

“ The Home Secretary thought that such action was 
undesirable, that it would promote ill-feeling.”* 
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38. The apostrophe is used ; 

(fi) Li the pol^essive case of nouns : John’s, Scoit's 
’•novels. » 

(6) To replace omiti^d letters in the contracted form 
of,a word : don’t, isn’t, haven’t 

(c) To form the plural (jf letters of tfhe alphabet, or 
of worcj^ taken by themselves :* . 

“ You Should dit your fs and cress your t’s.” 

“ There arg too mai\y (fnd’s in this essay.” 

In this case title letters or words should be italicised. 


29. Diiict f^uotations sfioulibe enclosed in quotation 
marks, but not indirect quotations : “ He said, ‘ I anf 
sorry,’” “He saicjl that he was sorry,” but not “He 
^id, ‘ that he was sorry.’ ” 

A quotation within a quotation should be enclosed 
within ’single quotation marks: “After that,” he con- 
tinued, “ the pgtiei.t said, ‘ Give me some ,vater.’ ” 

30. Wheh a quotation mark and an exclamation mark 
both follow a word^ the ^neaniftg alone determines which 
comes first. If the quiJtation is a question, the question 
mark is a part of the quotation, and should come first. 
If the question ’mark ^refers to ’tHe whole Sentence, in- 
cluding the quotation, then it is evidently not a» part 
of the quotation, and should follow tlfe quotation 
marks : 


“ H# merely remarked, ‘ Is the maif mad*? ’ ' 

“ Did he say, ‘ Is the man mad ’ ? ” 

• ^ 

* 31. Wor^s in a quotation enclosed fh parenthesis 
marks ( ) are a part of the quotation ; words enclosed 
in brackets [ ] are interpolations of the writer. 
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32. Quotation marks are also used an apology’ for 
slang or nicknames. Such apology should rpt be mdde 
in 'a colloquial textj nor in actual reported speech : 

“ They thought it was time ‘ to fhrow up the sponge.’ ” 
“ They decided to give it to ‘ Pepper ’ Jones.” ' 

33. Where a yrriter wishes to indicate that a statement 

is only a conjecture, he may -do so by placing a question 
mark within parenthesis marks ; “ This -happened in 
A.i>. 18(?).” ^ 

Capitals 
0 . * 

Capital letters are used : 

1. At the beginning of every sentence. 

2. ’ At the beginning of every line of poetry. This 
practicfjis not always foil owed,' though it is useful when 
poejtry is prjpted continuously in the. form of prose. 

fj, 3.„The first ^^(ord of a direct quoJati6)i, though not 
of fragments of sentences, is printed with a capital. 

4. For all fg^oper nouns! ’ , 

6. In adjectives formed from proper nouns, 

s 6. In titles when they are used witji tqe names of 
a person or in actual reference to some particular person. 

7. lin titles of books, works of art, newspapers, etc., 
the first wor^, as well as every important word — noun, 

"verb, adjective — is written with a capital. 

5. Personal pronouns referring to tiie deity ai<fe often 
wq|iten,with initial capital. 

9. The names of public bodies and associations oi 
varioul kinds are often written with initial capitals : 
The^.Briiish Association, The State, The University of 
L<gmon, Parliament. 

8.C.* 
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1\). Historical^events are also sometimes capitalised : 
Thu Great Rebellion, The French Revolution, The Nor- 
*man Conquest. ■ 

11. The geographical divisions — ^north, south, east* 
west — are sometimes written with capitals when they 
refer to a particular part ' of ?>. coimtrjP: North versns 
South. «i 

Italics 

Italics should be represonte(| in manuscript by under- 
lining thfl. Wojsds to be italicised. The following are the 
principal uses of italics : 

1. * Titles of bopks^ journals, reviews, newspapers 
works of art, musical works, etc., should Ibe written ir 
itafics : Milton’s Comity, The Saturday Review. Tin 
author’s name shovjd iiiot be included in the-it/^lics 
and the title ^ou’d be quoted exactly, 'iiot omitting 
a preliminary the or a. 

2. The names of^ ships are often italicised. 

3. A^word used* as ta word, and not 'for the thinj 
which it represents, should be written in italics or en- 
closed in ^btatwn marks : 

“ The imsuse of pretty has almost destroyed its yean- 
ing. ” , 

“ Parliament should be written with a capital P.” 

4. A# word not yet fuUy naturalised ahould**be written 

in italics > * 

, “ Bonpx*jide travellers.i’ 

“ He has^i different Weltanschauung.” 



CHAPTER X 


FIGUKES OF* SPEECH 

Figures of speech, and especially metaphors, have 
always been^and still are, the groat fertii'sers of language. 
They alford a r.eans of expression where all othej; meane, 
have failed, especiall}'^ when the imagination is mos^ 
busy. All thinking consists of comparisons, whether 
of similaritv or of dissimilarity, and therefore all lan- 
gJiage, as being the expression -of. thought, must also 
consist df comparisons, expressed oi' implied. Hence 
when new words are wanted for new things or for new 
thoughts, they are forriied on fhe ])asis of a gpmparison 
with existing things or with* old thou^ts. The new 
word is either a compound of two ^exu(jing wmrds, or 
of one existing word and a suff x or prefix,‘.and in either 
case there is an implied comparison between the new 
thing and the older ones. There are, it iff true, other 
possibilities of word formation ; an existing w'ord may 
,be given a ne^ meaning, but in this case th«re is also 
% comparison, and the resemblance of t^/ribw to the 
old mi^t hff particularly closff if an old wnrfl i^ to st^nd 
for them both. For example, the interiml combustion 
e’'gine was developed to a high state of e^ciency and 
thei\ used as a means of locomotion. The combination 

8.C. ^ o2 
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of tfe driving fo^e or machine and the thing driven 
wa8«called a^^tor-car, a word in which certain senses 
*of the words motor and car are united, on the basis of 
a comparison, to stand^Cor the new thing. In exactly 
the eame way new meanings of existing words develop. 
As a result of very close resemblance, onS word is used 
to expreao a new idea which closely reschibles the old 
one. The fainovatifin is only possible because of the 
‘bloseness of thp resemblance, for othervjise the word 
with the new meaning would not be xmderstood. But 
the first use (jf a word with, a naw meaning of this kind 
is a meta^ori&l use,. and it fe thus that metaphor 
^enrichos, language. « 

^ When we imply that two things different in kind 
resemble each other, we use a metaphor. Life’s journey 
is a met^iphor, becauce l^e and journey are dii^erent 
in kind, and are ypt^ brought together by^ reasorif* pf 
certain resemblaflcesf • But the resembl|nces * betw^n 
things, experiences, j&nd thoughts are innumerable, and 
hence the^scope of ipetdfiKor is "also xmlimijed. Every 
object, every -thought, every incident in life, will be 
seen in as mai^ different lights as there are individuals 
who see, thi|ik, or expedience them!* Every*individua’« 
sees things from a slightly different angle of view, aced^S- 
ing to his experience of life, his education, and so on. 
Hence to each individual the relations between things, 
their resemblances, and their differences will be^ifferenf. 
It is juslf th^s personal point of view which figures 
sp^ch caji <5ft^-n express where other means fiail. Words 
with their orfiinary meanings may not quite meeC the 
case, but used metaphorically, away from their ef^t 
sensQ, they may suggest the relation which is in wq 
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mind of the writer ; they may suggest what is* only 
Yaintly perceived ; they “ may satisfy the h^rt ” 
though they do ijot convince the reason. ^ The sentence" 
“ The news was a dagger in ifeis heart,” will illustrate 
this point. There is no sense “of the word news to be 
found in thew dictionafy \^ch will coincide with any 
sense of the wprd dagger, but news in a context suggests 
all sorts of thyigs. It ’was — what 1 Gqod ? Bad ?' 
What was the effect of ft 1 ^ These alid many othf® 
thoughts are awakened in the mind ^hen we read the 
word news. To thes® qu^tionings the word dagger 

comes as an answer. • But what was the JEfect of the 

• • 

news ? Beftig^bad news it may have cut the heart, 
or it may^ have pierced the h^arl; But we i%ad tha^ 
it was a dagger to the heart. Whichever of the^tjiree 
expressions might have beep^used, it* would still have 
bc*n a raefhphor, but there* is great difference in the 
meaning of the three. By usiq^ the word dagger the 
writer sugge^ more than if he had safd cutting, for 
the word dagger brings witlf it a' host of associations 
which the word culling does not l?ring. Some of these 
associated meanings are appropriate tf the occasion, 
,some of them are*hdt ; but the contex^^nd the mind 
hot as a filter, which separates those elements of meaning 
which coitiplete the impression from those which do not. 

The difference between the metaphor and the simile 
is that fci the«former the copaparispn is impligd, and in 
’the latter it is expressed. The following e'sanaples show 
Inetaphor 

“•Moht Blanc is the monarch of the mluntains.” 

** There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

* H 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune,^’ 
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“ He is a master of his craft.” 

Coming events cast their shadows before.” 

jnile, on tlie other hand, consists in th^ ^rect com* 

irison of one thing with another, the comparison 
usually being shown by some such word as like or as : 

“ Red as gold. Green as gras^” 

“ Pity, like^ new-born jbabo. 

Striding th,c blast.” 

“ Where delicious Pafadise, 

Now nearer, browns with her enclosure green. 

As wit© af ryral mound,' the ^|j^mpion head 
Of a steep ^IderneSs.” 

^ Care* t'should be taken not to mix ‘metaphors. A 
Inixed metaphor is one in which more than*one source 
of comparison is josed. ^ Perhaps better than any further 
comment? on their n^;ure, would be the quotatio]^ of * 
a celebrated mixqfi Aetaphor : 

“ I smell rJ rat ; I see it in the air ; ^3ut I will flip 
it in the bud.” 

• The use of metaphor, Irke the use of any other stylistic 
device, shoulqf, not be overdone. Since it is used to 
bring out i^danihgs which it i£f ifftt easy "to expres^ . 
otherwise, and which are more or less remote and jub- 
usual, it follows that expression by metaphor puts a 
greater strain on the mind of the reader than expr^ion 
in direclj language and «even if the rngtaphoar is only 
used, as 4tvjften is, to illustrate ^r amplify a thoughlJ 
already state^, it still te^jds to be wearying if usM fo 
exces^ 

When a comparison is prolonged and drawn «.out 
into ^detail,* the figure is know as allegory. 
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The commonest figures of speech, in addition to meta- 
phor and simile, are the following : 

' Synecdoche. — 1» this figure the species is put for th^ 
genus, or vice versa, the concrete for the abstract, 
the part for the whole, or vice tersa. Also the materia] 
is put for the <;hing whkh is. made of it, or an individual 
name is put fijr a whoie class : 

“ To earn one’o bread. “ The Vessel has arrived.” 
“ All the world knows him.’’ , 

“ A healthy lad, and carried in his cheek 
Two steady roserf that? were five years pld.” 

“ All the wit and laming of the land'were assembled 
there.” 


“ A bolt'from the blue.” “ A' fleet of a hundred sail.’ 
“All hands on deck.” “ ^ * * 


U f? 


“ A i^irl^ of twenty summera.’ 
/ihe lavish moisture of ^he i,ielting year.’'' 

“ Wine 'From the wood.” “ To, Vash linen.” 

» » 

“ A Daniel come to judgment.” 

Metonymy. — In this figure a' thing is nam^ by one 
of its accompaniments. The container V? used for the 
contained, the effect ^for the cause, „or versa, the 
’nstrumenF for the agent, the>sign for tin thing sym- 
bolised, tlj^e name of the maker for his works, the name 
of a feeling or passion for its object : 

“ He keeps a good cellar.” “ They have the power 
of the purse.”* 


“ He desperate takes the death 
With sudden plunge.” | 

“ The pen is mightier than the sword.” “ He has a 
fliient tongue.” 
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“ The prisoner addressed the bench.” “ The chair 
rule(J the amendiribnt out of order.” 

“ Bring yo?ir Shakespeares with y^u.” “ Have yoa 
got a Bradshaw or a Ba§deker 1 ” 

“ Jle is the wonder of the age.” 

Transferred Epithet. — In# thi} figure •some epithet 
properly belonging to one word is used o/P another : 

“ He passed a sleepless night.” 

“ A lackey presented an obsequious cup of coffee.” 

“ It was a weasy journey.” 

Contrasty— Th^ value of •this ‘figure is that it intro- 
duces a statenaent in the nature of a surprise. It is 
•also helpful in elucidating a point by showing the obverse 
side of it. The joifimfinest figure of contrast is anti- 
th&iS, which consists in contrasting one word or thought 
with another : 

“ He followed th% letter, but not the spirit of *tke 
law.” , 

“ All the weapom of ^carna^ and spiritual warfare 
were employed.” 

“ I am youiimaster, not yoxxr slave.” 

Epigram. — ^5fie epigram is an apps^rent contradiction ^ 
in terms, wfth a real foundation of meaning belp^rf 
It is usuallj^ short and pointed : 

“ The child is father to the man.” 

“ The king is dead, long^live the king ! ” 

“ In iS^ ^jmdst of life we are in death.” 

Innuendo .i^a figure of speech in which the real meaiT- 
in^ is insinua^ or suggested only : 

“ He did not consult physicians, for he hoped to«die 
without them ” (Bain). 
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Irony. — By this figure the writer says the opposite 
of what he means, though it is clear from the context , 
that he doe:^ not wish his words to be taken literally : 

“ Here under leave of Brutus and the rest 
(For Brutus is ap honourable man ; 

So are they all, ail honourable men) ; 

Come I to speak in Caesar’s funeral. 

But Brutus says he was ambitious , 

And Bratus is an honourable man.” 

Interrogation is a figure of speech used to quicken 
the attention by seeming to ask for an answer, though 
none is needtkl : 

“ Am I my brother’s keeper ? ” 

“ Hast thou a charm to stay the morning star 
In his steep course ? ” ' 

Am I not free to do as I chooscj? ” 

Apostrophe, Vision. — Apostroplie consists in direct 
address to the person qr thing, occhpying the mind of 
the writer. - Vision consists i» tlfe represenfation of. 
the absenii as present : 

“ Come, j'ou s tirits 

That tend on mortal thoughts, uusex me here.” 

“ Even iiow, methinks, as pondering here J stand, 

I see the rural virtues leave the land.” 

Personiicatiou is closely ailied to apostrophe. It 
insists in attributing life to inanimate obm Js*: 

“ Hence, loathed Melancholy, 

6f Cerberus and blackest MidnighU bom.” 

“ Hence, vain deluding joys, 

The brood of Folly without father bred ! ” 
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H;i^perbole is ar exaggerated statement of the truth, 
made with a "dew to strengthening the effect : 

“ Waves mountains high.” 

“ I am tired to death.” 

“All the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this 
little hand.” 

Qlimax is the arrangement of a series of thoughts 
in such a way that there is a rise in intensity or signifi- 
cance. 

“Some books are to be tasted, others swallowed, 
and some few tu be chewed and digested.” 

The opposite of climax is anti-climax or bathos, which 
consists in the arrangement of a series of thoughts or 
words in a descending order of importance : 

“ He lost his wife, nib child, his goods, and h’s dog 
at one fell swoop.” ' 

Litotes is a figure of speech in which a; negative state- 
ment is made wheru a st-ong affirmative is intended : 

“ The man is no fool.” 

“ A citizen if no mean city.” 

Any intei rional understatement- may be uicludti in 
this figure. 
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